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How grmteftil 'Us to wake 



While nvet the midiiiglit storm, and bear the sound 

Of busy grinders at the well-filled radi ; 

Or flapping wing and crow of Chanticleer, 

L4)fig ere the ling'rin^ mom ; or bouncing flails 

That ten the dawn is near ! Pleasant the path 

By sonny garden wall, when all the fields 

Are chill and comftntless ; or ham-yard snog. 

Where flocking birds, of various plume, and chirp 

Disoordant, duster on the leaning stack. 

From whence the thrashw draws the rustling sheaves.* 



CHAPTER I. 

8TATI8TICAI. YIEW OF THE IMPOKTANCB OF THE SUBJECT. 

The breeding and rearing of poultry has, of late years, greatly 
progressed in the estimation of the pubUc, and has, in short, 
begun to assume a position, with reference to other departments 
of country life, much more appropriate, and more nearly ap- 
proximating to that actually demanded by the importance of 
the subject, than it formerly did. Her Gracious Majesty has set 
the exam^ to her subjects, and many of her proudest nobles have 
imitated her ; while, among all classes, ardent poultry fiinciers are 
to be met with. 

Some may not be fiilly aware of the profitable character of this 
interesting pursuit, and may deem that it can be followed only for 
the innocent recreation it afifords. I shall, however, if possible, 
convince them to the contrary. 

Poultry may be converted into money either while living or 
when dead; or they may be bred, partly for the market, and 
partly witii a view to the disposal of their eggs. Some conside- 
ration may be supposed due to feathers ; but that belongs not to 
the compass of this volume, as the fowl are disposed of by the 
Ineeder unplucked, and I have nothing farther to do with them, 
once they have left his hands. 

First, as to the profit arising from the disposal of superfluous 
stock. This depends, of course, in a great measure.^ u.^'a^ "^Sc^ 
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quality and character of the birds we keep ; and hence, if the 
reader be advised by me, he will confine his fancy to the men 
valuable varieties. The expense of feeding and rearing a Taluable 
fowl will not be found to exceed that required for a comparativelj 
worthless one ; at least, if at all, only as regards comfort and 
warmth, which, if properly procured, are not very costly. The 
selling price of Spanish and Malay fowl is about 30s. a pair, or, if 
sold separately, £1 for the cock, and 15s. for the hen. Poultry 
of very superior quality, especially such as have obtained prizet 
at any of the first-rate agriculturaJ exhibitions, will fetch a higher 
price than this, and deservedly so, when we take into conside- 
ration the great care and expense that must have been requisite 
to produce so high a degree of perfection. I have known priie 
fowl of extraordinary excellence bring double the price I have here 
indicated. These prices may, however, be taken as the average. 

The producer must of course allow a fair profit to the dealer ; he 
cannot, therefore, reckon on more than two-thirds of the seUiiig 
price, yet this will amply remunerate him. 

In England, the profits accruing from the breeding and fattening 
of poultry have been longer understood than in Ireland; and, so 
far back as 1837, the London dealers often paid away upwards at 
£150 in a single day. At Wokingham, in Berkshire, in 1827, 
young fowl, even of the common dunghill sort, sold for I80. t 
couple. From 4s. to 8s. for young and fat fowls, is stiU con- 
sidered a moderate price. In London there is always a great de- 
mand for poultry, especially during the fSoshionable season, when 
twenty dozen or more are often required for a single festival, and 
if they were scarcer, and the price, consequently, higher, th^ 
would, doubtless, become in still greater request. Lord Althorpe 
(Earl Spencer), who always signalized himself by his patronage 
of every description of rural and domestic economy, instituted a 
poultry show, at Chapel Brompton, in Northamptonshire. The 
best turkey weighed, on this occasion (1829), 20 lbs. 4 ok.; 
Capon, 7 lbs. 14^ oz. ; pullet, 6 lbs. 3^ oz. ; goose, 18 lbs. 2^ oz. ; 
ducks (per couple), 15 lbs. 10 oz. These, be it remembered, 
were fattened expressly for market. Since 1829, poultry shows 
have been established all over the kingdom, with a view to en- 
courage the attention of the people to this branch of rural affaini. 
Amongst the most eminent of these shows, I may mention that 
under the direction of the Koyal Zoological Society of London, 
that of the Highland Society of Scotland, that of the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, and that of the 
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Boyal Dnblln Society, with many othen, all conducted cm the 
most liberal and energetic principles. 

It is not, howerer, to the fattening of poultry for the market 
that I would direct the consideration of my readers, so much as 
to the production of valuable, living fowl, and the sale of their 
eggs. The foreign breeds, and the Dorking, will always find a 
ready sale, and the expense of fattening has not to be deducted 
from the price. The Spanish are, perhaps, the best layers, and 
their eggs will fetch, wholesale, firom 6s. to ds. per dozen ; by 
retail, from 12s. to 18s. A cross between the Spanish cock, and 
the common, or Dorking hen, is one of the most valuable fowl 
the peasant could have. Some very interesting experiments, rela- 
tive to the production of ^gs, were made about ten years ago by 
Mr. Mouat, of Stoke, near Guildford, in England. He got three 
pullets of the Pcdish breed on the 1st December, 1835, which had 
been hatched in June previous, and they commenced laying on the 
15th of the same month. They laid from the 1st December, 1835, 
to the 1st December, 1836, between them the number of 524, being 
about 272 each. Daring the twelve-month they consumed 3 bushels 
of barley, 17 lbs. of rice, and a small portion of barleymeal and peas. 
The cost of this amounted to about 16s. lOd. The number of eggs 
being 524, gives about 31 eggs for every shilling expended, and, 
assuming the weight of eadi egg to be H oz., we have a result of 
41 lbs. of the most nutritious food that can possibly be procured at 
the low cost of 4|d. per lb. ; or, if these eggs were, instead of being 
consumed, sold to a retailer, a profit of about 100 per cent, would 
have accrued to the producer to set off against the trouble (if it 
can be styled trouble) attending the management of the fowl. 

A large proportion of the eggs which supply the London mar- 
ket are brought from France, and chiefly from the department of 
Calais, opposite the coast of Kent and Sussex ; and hence, the 
price of eggs in that part of France is greatly enhanced, com- 
pared with what it is in other parts more remote frx>m so good a 
market. A writer in a newspaper published some years ago, at 
Arras, after grumbling greatly at this deamess of an article, 
which, I suppose, was a favourite with him, enters into the fol- 
lowing calculations as to the value of this branch of trade : '* Out 
of 72,000,000 eggs annually imported into England from France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and other countries, France contri- 
butes 55,000,000. Calculating the first-cost at 4j|d. per dozen, 
X^gland pays annually to France for eggs, about £77>000. A 
writer in the Penn^ Magazine j in the yo&x V^l^ ^:»^^>^^a^!«^ "^c^ 
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importations of eggs from all sources, at 69,000,000, for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1837; and the duty, at Id. per dozen, amounted 
to £24,048. In 18-20, the quantity imported was 31,000,000; 
the duty yielding a revenue of £11,077. In 1827, the importsp 
tions of eggs were nearly the same. ** These 09,000,000 eggi 
required (continues the writer I have quoted) ahout 575,000 
fowls, each producing 120 eggs on an average ; all beyond this 
being required for domestic consumption. Assuming the gpronndi 
of this calculation to be correct, the 55,000,000 eggs supplied by 
France, are the production of 458,333 fowls, each of which fur- 
nishes ten dozen eggs, imported at a duty of lOd., being a tax to 
that amount on each fowl. Allowing twelve fowls to each fiunily 
engaged in supplying the demand for eggs, the number of fieum- 
lies thus interested will be 39,861, representing a population of 
198,000. In the Pas de Calais there can scarcely be a larger pro- 
portion than two families out of every five, who are connected 
with the egg trade ; and, if this were ascertained to be the real 
proportion, the population not directiy engaged would be 457,000^ 
which, with the 198,000 mentioned before, would furnish a total 
of 655,000, which is the population of the department." The 
usual mode in which these eggs arrive at the market, is through 
the intervention of an intermediate class of dealers, who go from 
house to house, visit cabin after cabin, collecting from each the 
accumulated store ; and, in their turn, bring the produce of their 
tour to the egg merchant, who regularly ships them for their des- 
tination. A practice very similar to this prevails in Ireland. Mr. 

Weld, in his ** Statistical Survey** of Roscommon, thus writes 

** The trade in eggs, the value of which for export, according to 
Mr. Williams, in 1832, amounted to £500 a day, paid by Eng- 
land to Ireland, is carried on with considerable vivacity at Lanes- 
borough, and also at Tarmonbarry. The eggs are collected firom 
the cottages for several miles around by runners — commonly 
boys, from nine years old and upwards, each of whom has a 
regular beat, which he goes over daily, bearing back the produce 
of his toil carefully stowed in a smidl hand-basket. I have fre- 
quently met with these boys on their rounds, and the caution 
necessary for bringing in their brittle ware with safety, seemed 
to have communicated an air of business and steadiness to their 
manner, unusual to the ordinary volatile habits of children in 
Ireland. I recollect one little barefooted fellow explaining that 
he travelled daily about twelve Irish miles (above fifteen English 
miles). His allowance, or rather his gain, was Is. upon eveiy six 
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score of eggB Immght in — the liak of pmchmae and csrmge rest- 
ing entirely on himsdf . The prices Tsry from time to time at 
different periods of the year; but they are nerer changed without 
prerious notice to the runners. In the height of the season, the 
prices at Lanesborough were from 2b. 6d. to 48. per 120; but 
towards the winter they rise to 5e. The eggs are packed in 
layers with straw, in such crates as are commonly used for the 
conreyance of earthenware. Eadi crate will hold about eighty, 
four hundred of six score — that is, 10,060 eggs, the first^cost 
bong from £10 lOs. to £16 68. per crate. These are sent forward 
on speculation to Dublin, or, occasionally, at once to the English 
market, and a profit of £4 or £5 per crate is considered a fi&ir 
remuneration. Sometimes it is more, and sometimes it is less ; 
and there is risk in the trade. From Lanesborough the crates 
are sent oreriand to KiHashee — ^the nearest ^ace on the line of 
the Boyal Canal — and forwarded by the trading boats to Dublin. 
At Tknnonbarry I saw several cars come in laden with crates of 
eggs, frtNU the nei^ibonring districts on each nde of the rirer. 
The deslers at Lanesborough, with whom I conversed whilst in 
the act of packing their crates, seemed quite surprised at my 
question, whether they erer used any artificial means of preserv- 
ing the eggs ; and could scarcely credit the account I gave them 
of the poesilnlity of preserying their fireshness for a considerable 
time, by simj^y ancHuting them with an unctuous substance, 
such as butter or lard. But in this process the whole of the eggs 
must be carefully covered ; and it should be done soon after the 
eggs are laid."* 

The following statements by M. Legrand, a member of the 
French Statistical Society, on the production and consumption 
of eggs in France, may not prove uninteresting, as it tends con- 
sidenbly to aid me in my endeavours to prove that, however 
insignificant in themselves individually ^gs may appear, in the 
aggregate ibey are of no small importance. '* In 1813, the num- 
ber of eggs exported from France was 1,754,140. Between 1816 
and 1822, the numbers expcnrted rose rapidly from 8,733,000 to 
55,717.500; and in 1834, the number had increased to 90,441,600. 
In 1835, 76,190,120 were exported for England ; 60,800 for Bel- 



• TfahBodeorprewrvmtioiiwffliiotaiwwerirtlieenBbeimeiidedforliateliiBf. 
M the ^Of«* or the riieU beiDK cloMd l»y the OBcUKHii applicatioi^ they wooM pro 
nnprodoctiTe. If eggs are to be prewrved for hatching, tiMi ba?i% <s^^\A\M.NaQBSiri^ 
i» li i fum, drj. Sue —ad. Intbe wcttemUbekoX ^GnlCHinl«>aH&«dMak^>aa^ 
«« OMd Ar lUf panose, and with 
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ginin; 49,096 fbr the United States; 49»a60 fixr Switserknd; 
34,800 for Spain ; and 306,304 to other parts of the world. The 
total amount of the exportations for that jear was 3»829,284 
francs. The consumption in Paris is calculated at 115^ eggs per 
head, or 101,012,400. The consumption in other parts of Franos 
may be reckoned at double this rate, as, in many parts of the 
country, dishes oomi>osed of eggs and milk are the prindpal items 
in all Uie meals. The consumption of eggs for the whole king<k 
dom, including the capital, is estimated at 7*231,160,000; add to 
this number those exported, and those necessary for reprodnct&oo, 
and it will result that 7,380,925,000 eggs were laid in France 
during the year 1835.** 

M'Culloch, in his *< Dictionary of Commerce, " states, that France 
exported, for the consumption of London and Brighton alcmCt 
upwards of £76,000 worth of eggs ; and this branch of commerce 
has at least doubled since the period when M'CuUoch wrote. 

According to a paper in the Penny Cyclopadia, quoted by Mr. 
Rutherford, in his *< Essay on the Progress of Agriculture, " there 
were exported from all Ireland, in 1835 :.— 

Qoanttty. Value. 

Number of eggt .... 52,244,800 £87,362 

Crates 275 37,600 

Boxes 10,625 81,087 






Total .... £155,989 

No mention was made of fowl ; but 6,432 cwt. of feathers were 
exported in the same year, valued at £32,666. In the memoir 
published with the *' Ordnance Survey,** it is stated, that tram 
the town of Londonderry alone, are annually exported £60,000 
worth of eggs. 

I have had a statement furnished me by Mr. P. Howell, Secre- 
tary to the City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company, to the follow- 
ing effect: — ^The number of boxes shipped by that comi>any's 
vessels for London, during the year 1844-5, was 8,874 ; about the 
same number was shipped by the British and Irish Company — 
making a total of 17*148 boxes; each box contains 13,000 eggs, 
but occasionally large boxes are used, containing more than four 
times that number. This gives the result of 23,072,400 eggs, as 
annually shipped for London. To Liverpool were shipped 5,135 
boxes, containing 25,566,500 eggs, making a total of the ship, 
ments firom Dublin alone, during the past year, to the two ports 
of London and Liverpool, of 48,639,900, the value of which, at 
the Average rate of 5b. 6d. per every 124 egga Q^<& T«ttaxi[i xel-bAa^^ 
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gives a gum amounting to about £122,500, as the annual value of 
the ^gs shipped from Dublin alone, and since this return the 
export of eggs enormously encreased. Assuming the export of 
Dublin to be equal to one-fourth of the exports of aU Ireland (a 
calculation reaching much above the mark), we have very close 
on £500,000, or half a million sterling, as the value of this branch 
of commerce to Ireland, showing also an increase oi four-fold since 
1835.* No return has been kept of the number or value of the 
poultry that have, living or dead, been exported from Ireland ; but 
it has been ascertained, beyond all possibility of doubt, that this 
branch of commerce has been, of late years, greatly on the in. 
crease — a natural consequence of the introduction of the superior 
foreign varieties of fowl — a circumstance due in its turn to the 
patronage of the valuable and highly praiseworthy societies to 
which I have already alluded. 

In the last census returns, we find an enumeration of the live 
stock kept in the different counties of Ireland, and among the 
rest of poultry. The statement is given in their pecuniary value ; 
but as this was estimated at sixpence a-head, we can easily calcu- 
late the number. 

CBM8U8 RETURNS, 1841. 



£35,216 



I.BIB8TKB. 


MUliSTKB. 




Cariow, 


. £2,550 


aare. 


. £1,031 


DobUn, 


2,859 


Cork, . 


. 23.547 


Kiklare, 


8,986 


Kerry, . 


7,864 


Kilkomy 


6,962 


Limerick, 


. 10,687 


KiBg't Coonty, 


6,077 


Tipperary, . 


4,794 


Longford, 


8,943 


Waterford, 


14,907 


IXMltll, 

Meatli, 


3,385 
7,566 








£62,830 


Qoeen** County, 


5.138 






WeMmeath, . 


5,343 






Wexf<n^ • 


6,389 


ULSTER. 




WkUow, 


8,045 


Antrim, 
Armagh, 


£3,998 
3,829 








£56,243 


Cavan, 


6,609 


COVBAUQI 


BT. 


Donegal, 


5,744 


Gclway, 


. £10,753 


Down, 


6,992 


Leitrim, 


4,083 


Fermanagh, . 


4,113 


lI*JO, 


8,457 


Londonderry, 


4,027 


BoseommoB . 


7,814 




5,314 


SUgo,. 


4,109 


Tyrone, 


7,257 



£47,883 



Total in ail Ireland, £211,455, the number at 6d. a head, 8,458,200 ; and since 
the aboTa censoi, there has been a vast increase ; besides which, 1 may state, that 
the country pet^le were ttupiciou* of the intentions of the census inquisitors, 
appreb«Hling a new tax, and hence the low estimate. 



* Bj the same returns, I haTC ascertaitked ikiX \2t)A vvv^YV^ ^"^ «c!t>>ak\i£^'^ xiRaEi>E\ 
doubled, ris^ bordering on a milliov «Taa\Aii«. 
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To the Irish cottier, the rearing of poultry for the market, or 
the production of eggs, affords a means of obtaining many a 
comfort — ^nay, many a comparative luxury, that has long been 
unhappily beyond his reach. Much, has, doubtless, been already 
done in this way ; but much remains still to be effected. It must 
not be argued, that because fowl have hitherto thriven without 
receiving any care or attention at the hands of their proprietors, 
no such care or attention is necessary. Why not improve f Oh, 
my dear fellow-countrymen, why still linger in the back ground, 
while your brethren of the sister kingdoms are constantly pro- 
gressing? Why will ye alone turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
enlightenment, and mutter sullenly, " We'll let well alone ;" or, 
" Sure 'twas always so." But let me pause; I am addressing a 
class to whom my little volume may be for ever a sealed book. I 
turn to their better-off neighbours — to their wealthier friends — to 
their landlords; and I trust that, even in poor Ireland, some 
philanthropic landlords are yet to be met with, and some well- 
disposed tenantry to be found, willing to try a cheap and profit- 
able experiment when the means of doing so are placed within 
their reach. If only one person in every townland exerted him- 
self to disseminate among his humbler neighbours such knowledge 
as I shall endeavour to convey in the course of this volume, they 
would treble the amount of their gains; nor need selfishness 
interfere with the good work, there would be an abundant market 
for all. Look to France — look to England! Why let France 
derive so great a revenue from a source that we need not, if we 
do not choose, suffer to slip through our own fingers ? Let land- 
lords only give a little advice and encouragement to their poorer 
tenantry ; let them furnish each townland with a good Malay, 
Spanish, or Dorking cock, or with a brace of them, and let 
them give to such as deserve it, either from industry or any other 
description of merit, a few good eggs, and they will not only 
diffuse much benefit at a very trifling cost, but, in thus amelio- 
rating the condition of the cottier, they will lay a foundation fot 
the more regular payment of their own rents. I have shown that 
poultry breeding is by no means the unimportant branch of rural 
affairs it has so long been supposed ; and while so many persons 
are talking so much about the improvement of the condition of 
our peasantry, it were desirable that a few would endeavour to 
do some practical good. I would, in fine, propose that this sub- 
ject should at once be warmly and energetically taken up by those 
capable of advancing it, and that it should be 'Sieved m \\» \x>;va 
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and proper li^ift. Tic, « one of die bj-no-meois least importeiit 
nn>u8TBiAi. BS8O0BCB8, DoC Dierelj of Ikbi.avi>» but of the Bai. 
tuhIslamdb. 



CHAPTER IL 

THS OKMnS OF OUB DOXESTTC fOWI.. 



Uxm. a oompazatirdj recent date, ornithologists rliimrd the 
domestic Cock and phwaant spedes together ; they noir, howerer, 
and with greater propriety, separate them. 

The Cock tribe — Ibr natoralists employ the name of the male 
aa a genetic term for the whole family of which they treat, 
styled by roologists Galluut, finom the Latin word GoUmm, rig. 
niffing a cock — is distinguished by haying the crown of the 
head vsoally naked, and the skin raised in a fleriiy protobersnoe 
called tL comb — a protuberance differing in size and fbrm in 
difEerent Tarieties. The base of the lower mandiUe (beak) is 
fikewise famished with fleriiy lobolar appendages called wattles; 
die tail is carried erect, and is composed of two planes folded 
together at acofte angles. In the male, the central feathers of the 
tafl are elongated, and fell gracefully orer the others. The fea- 
thers of the neck are ample in quantity, are either long and 
hackled, or short and truncated. The plumage of the male bird 
is diaracterized by considerable brilliancy and beauty ; that of 
die fiemale is unobtrurire, matronly, and oomparatiTely dulL 

The pheasants hare; on the other hand, their tail-feathers long 
and Taulted, the two intermediate quills longer than the lateral 
ones ; and the cheeks corered with a soft and relrety tissue of 
▼eiy short feathers. Their constitution is also reiy delipati*, and 
it is only by employing gremt care and caution, that they can be 
induced to breed in a state of domesticity ; the cock tribe, on the 
other hand, is extremely hardy, andendnresalldiangesof temper- 
atore and climate with impunity, as is prored by these birds being 
found to exist in neariy ereiy country of the world, feom the 
warmest to the oddest. 

The domestic cock iq^ears to hare been known tomanfeom 
die Teiy earliest period. Of his real origin little appears to be 
known, and a total mystery rests upcm his first introducAiflra imj^ 
Gnece, or aootlieni Eurofpe. Tbe cM^\a» tjei^aaii&29 v^vlXsA^' 
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prominent podtlon among birds ; he occupied a conspicnons place 
at the shows of the Greeks and Romans, in the dajs of old ; his 
effigy was engraved, and is still to be seen upon manv of thdr 
medals and coins ; and he has been expressly dedicated to several 
of their favourite deities — as Apollo, Mercury, Mars, and J^bcvl- 
lapius. The wisest Heathen that ever lived, the profoundest 
philosopher that ever flourished, unaided by the light of Chris- 
tianity — the immortal Socrates — forgot himself in his last 
moments, and suffered the mire of superstition to tarnish the 
glorious wreath that wisdom had hung upon his brow, by direct- 
ing a cock to be sacrificed to ^sculapius. 

At a Roman banquet, this bird formed a principal dish, and 
poultry were even then carefully reared and fattened, as well as 
crammed. Nor was the pugnacious disposition of the cock even 
then unknown, or lost sight of as a means of amusing man; for 
cock-fighting was seriously entertained and encouraged as at onoe 
a religious and a political ceremony. The isles of Rhodes and 
Delos are said to have furnished the fattest birds for the table, as 
well as the most enduring and unflinching champions of the an- 
cient cock-pit. 

I have said that cramming was resorted to in ancient times, and 
my inference is justly enough deduced from reading of stringent 
laws for the suppression of the practice ; nor does the mode of 
operating appear to have differed greatly from that practised in 
our days : at all events, the appetite of the birds, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from feeding in a dark place, were well under* 
stood. Witness the words of the Roman poet — 

** Pascitur, et duici facili* gatlina farina, 
Pasdtur et tenebrU, ingeniosa gula est." 

Martial, xiix. 62. 

Cock-fighting, however it may be endeavoured to be excused, 
or even advocated by some writers, is^ to the reflecting mind, an 
exhibition characterized by unmitigated brutality, yet, neverthe- 
less, it happens strangely enough to owe its origin to classic times* 
and to one of the most learned and enlightened nations of antiquity 
—the Greeks . It was introduced into these islands by the Caesars, 
and it was, perhaps, the occasion of making us acquainted with 
the domestic fowl. For a long period, cock-fighting was practised 
in England as a royal pastime, and exhibited as such before public 
assemblies, with pomp and show, and it continued to be protected 
and laaiictioned, both by law and custom, untU. about 17S0. Uy to 
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this time, it was, I suppose, in allusion to the well-known con- 
nection this bird had with St. Peter's denial of our Saviour, a 
favourite amusement at or about Shrovetide, and was even in 
vogue at public schools, with the express sanction of the school- 
master, who furnished the boys with cocks for the purpose, at his 
own private expense, and as a mark of special favour. There 
were also, until very lately, two other barbarous amusements 
practised amongst us, in connection with this bird. One was 
styled ** throwing at cocks," in which short sticks were flung at 
the bird, it being securely tethered to a stake, and he who knocked 
down the cock so effectually, that he was able to secure the poor 
bird before it could rise, had it for himself : in this game, three 
throws used to be allowed for two pence. The other barbarous 
practice to which I allude was ** threshing the hen : in this case, 
a man had a hen tied round his neck, and was pursued round a 
room or bam by the players, who were previously blindfolded, 
and provided with sticks, with which they struck at the bird until 
it expired : when killed, it was dressed, and with a goodly store 
of pancakes and fritters, furnished a supper for the assembled 
party. 

However much the cock has occasionally suffered, he has, on 
the other hand, to boast of having ever been regarded as a bird 
of the very highest consequence and respectability. He enjoyed 
the privilege of reclaiming the would-be-renegade St. Peter, when 
his voice reminded the saint of the prophetic warning of his hea- 
venly Master. From time immemorial, his ** shrill clarion" has 
** ushered in the morn ;" and he has likewise had consigned to him 
the important power of dismissing ghostly visitants to their more 
appropriate dwelling in the tomb. Yes, his shrill voice at once 
puts to hasty flight all disembodied spirits that hover around us 
mortals, amid the stilly darkness of the silent night, whether they 
come to warn us to our good, or to terrify us with denunciations 
of evil. The Ghost of Hamlet's father is about to make a most 
important disclosure to his loving son, when he suddenly hears 
the crowing of the cock, on which he announces no less abruptly 
that he '* snuffs the morning air," and has forthwith to leave half 
his say unsaid, and to return incontinent to all the gloomy and 
unrevealed terrors of his mysterious prison-house. As Shake- 
speare so beautifully writes, too, the office of cock-crowing is like- 
wise at a certain season rendered still more important — 
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" Some say that erer against that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated — 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit wallis abroad. 
The nights are wholesome — then no planets strike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch has power to harm ; 
So hallowed, and so gracious is the time." 

As I have already observed, to pronounce with any degree of cer- 
tainty, as to the original country of the domestic cock, or to refer 
positively to what now known wild species we are to look for his 
primitive tyi)e, would prove a labour equally difficult and pre- 
sumptuous, the date of his original domestication belonging to so 
remote a period, as to be now wholly lost ; but I can, I think, 
nevertheless, without presumption, describe those races of poultry 
that, still possessing a wild and apparently truly feral type, would 
seem to afford the strongest evidence of originality. 

Several authors of the highest respectability and most unques- 
tlonable erudition — among whom I may name the Compte de 
Buffon, and M. Sonnerat — have endeavoured to show that all the 
varieties of domestic fowl with which we are now acquainted, 
sprang originally from one primitive stock. This opinion has 
obtained many advocates ; and I may indeed here remark, that 
zoologists are in general apparently possessed with an anxious 
desire to curtail, as much as possible, the number of primitive 
types whence the several races of animals have sprung; with 
poultry, however, this desire must be frustrated. Dampier saw 
wild hens at Puloncondor, Timor, and St. Jago. Sonnini describes 
wild cocks which he saw in the forests of South America. 
M. Temminck procured wild cocks from Java, Sumatra, and 
Ceylon ; and all these birds differed essentially, in character and 
appearance, from all our then-known domestic races — from those 
found by Sonnerat in the Indies — and finally from each other. 
And be it remembered, that these statements, like many other 
novelties, though scouted at the time by Sonnerat and others, 
who bigoted to their own pre-declared opinion, were of course 
interested in their contradiction, have since been amply and 
authoritatively confirmed. 

I have neither the wish nor the intention to waste my own time, 
or that of my readers, by entering upon the useless, unsatisfac- 
tory and often interminable paths of controversy. I have formed 
my own opinion, and that after diligent reading and research, 
during which I carefully investigated all the arguments advanced 
on either side of the question : this opinioii 1 eoiv&^^vy^'enWj t\j&^\n^ 
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to be correct, and shall, without farther comment, present it to 
my readers. 

It has been very generally supposed, and most confidently as- 
serted, that the domestic cock owes his origin to the great Jungle 
Fowl of India. I hold that he does not — that he, in fact, differs 
as much from that bird, as one fowl can well differ from another ; 
they will certainly breed together, but so will the hare and rabbit.* 
Read, however, the following description of the Jungle fowl, and 
find, if you can, its counterpart among our domestic stock : — 

It is about one-third less than our common dunghill cock, 
being — ^the comb not included in the measurement — about four- 
teen or fifteen inches in height. The comb is indented, and the 
wattles certainly bear some slight resemblance to those of our 
common cock ; but the naked parts of the head and throat are 
much more considerable. The feathers of the head and neck are 
longest on the lowest parts, and differ both in structure and 
aspect from those of other cocks, whether wild or tame. The 
Jungle hen is smaller than the cock, has neither comb nor wat- 
tles, and the throat is entirely covered with feathers — a very re- 
markable distinction from our domestic hens. The space round 
the eyes is naked, and of a reddish colour ; the under parts are 
furnished with plumage, similar to that of the same parts of the 
cock, but more sober and dull. In addition to these peculiarities, 
I may also remark, that the Jungle cock i>08ses8es still another, 
which, however, the hen does not share with him, viz., the mid- 
rib and stem of a portion of the feathers is considerably expanded, 
forming a white stripe along the whole feather, as far as the tip, 
where it expands, becomes broader, and forms a gristly plate 
of a rounded form, whitish, thin, and highly polished ; this 
gristly substance is still more remarkable on the wing feathers 
than on any other part ; the tip indeed of the wing feathers form- 
ing a broad gristly plate, solid as horn, and as firm and unyield- 
ing to the touch. These plates are of a deep red colour, and, by 
their union, form a plate of red maroon, which looks as if it were 
varnished. Such is the Jungle fowl, and any other single ori- 
ginal we may endeavour to indicate, would prove almost, if not 
wholly, as improbable. There are, however, two wild cocks in 
which we find sufficient points of resemblance to our domestic 
varieties, to answer the purpose of terminating our somewhat 
unsatisfactory search. 

* FhllotopYkkiA TT»aM.cWo^%. 
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I allude to the gigantic bird of St. Jago and Somatra, and to 
the diminutive denizen of the wilds of Jaya. The reasons for 
supposing these two birds to be the veritable originals of our do- 
mestic poultry, may be summed up briefly thus : — 

I. — The close resemblance subsisting between their females and 
our domestic hens. 

II The size of our domestic cock being intermediate between 

the two, and alternating degree, sometimes inclining towards the 
one, and sometimes towards the other. 

Ill ^We are led to this conclusion by our observations, rela- 
tive to the nature of their feathers, and their general aspect, the 
form and mode of distribution of their barbs being the same as 
in the case of our domestic fowls. 

IV In these two birds do we alone find the females provided 

with a crest and small wattles, characteristics not to be met with 
in any other known wild species. 

Notwithstanding these analogies, however, domestication has 
so changed the form of the body, and of its fleshy appendages, 
that we might now find it rather a difficult task to refer each 
modem individual variety to its primitive stock : we must, in 
order to understand fully the causes that produce this difficulty, 
recollect the constant and frequently careless, if not absolutely 
injudicious, practice of crossing one bird with another, and the 
very frequently />roffuscuoti« intercourse that takes place in a 
state of domesticity. Then taking likewise into consideration 
changes of climate, variety of treatment, and other numerous 
causes, we shall cease to feel surprise at the difficulties that 
occur. 

We cannot, however, find any difficulty in at once recognising 
the large and powerfully-limbed bird of St. Jago, and Sumatra, 
the appropriately styled ''Gigantic Cock," or Gallus giganteus 
of zoologists, as the original type to which we owe the Paduan 
and Sancevarre varieties ; birds that from their size and some 
points of form, are occasionally, by those that know no better, 
most erroneously confounded with the Malay. 

To the more diminutive Bankiva cock, we are, on the other 
hand, indebted for the smaller varieties, improperly designated 
Bantams, and the so-called Turkish fowl. By crossing, peculi- 
arities of climate, management, &c., have been produced from 
these — 

I — The cock with small crest and wattles, furnished also with 
s tufb of fe&theT9t which some wrltexa Yia^e «\i^^«edL\A\A Y^^ 
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duced by the juices that ordinarily go to famish nourishment for 
the comb taking another form, and developing themselves in the 
production of the tuft. These approximate most nearly to the 
original Sumatra stock. 

II ^The ordinary village cock, provided with comb and 

wattles, but no crest or tuft of feathers ; this seems the interme- 
diate variety. 

III. — ^Diminutive cocks, ordinarily known as bantams, with, 
in some varieties, the tarsi and toes covered with feathers ; but 
this is not invariably the case. 

I shall here describe the two races to which I have stated it as 
my opinion, that we are indebted for our domestic varieties. 

The wHd cock, justly termed the ** Gallus giganteus," and 
called by Marsden the '* St. Jago Fowl,*' is frequently so tall as 
to be able to pick crumbs without 'difficulty from an ordinary 
dinner table. The weight is usually from ten to thirteen or 
fourteen pounds. The comb of both cock and hen is large, 
crown shaped, often double, and sometimes, but not invariably, 
with a tufted crest of feathers, which occurs with the greatest 
frequency, and grows to the largest size in the hen. The voice 
is strong and very harsh, and the young do not arrive at full 
plumage until more than half grown. 

There was, some years ago, in the Edinburgh Museum of Na- 
tural History, and probably still is, a very fine specimen of the 
St. Jago Fowl ; it was said to have been brought direct from Su- 
matra, and, in most respects, closely resembled the common large 
varieties of domestic cock. In this specimen the comb extended 
backwards in a line with the eyes ; was thick, slightly raised, and 
rounded on the top, almost as if it had been cut ; the throat bare, 
and furnished with two small wattles. The neck and throat 
hackles of a golden reddish colour, some of them also springing 
before the. bare space of the throat ; the hackles about the rump, 
and base of the tail, pale reddish yellow, long and pendent ; the 
centre of the back, and smaller wing coverts, of a deep chestnut 
brown ; the feathers having the webs disunited ; the tail very full, 
and of a glossy green colour. The greater wing coverts of a 
glossy green, with the secondaries and quills of a faint golden 
yellow ; underparts of a deep glossy blackish green, with the base 
of the feathers a deep chestnut brown, occasionally interrupted, 
80 as to produce a mottled appearance. This bird measured very 
nearly thirty inches in height, comb included^ aud^ ol i^^^as^^.^ 
allowance must be made for the eknVn^sm^ ^1 ^iSoa ^Sca^s "QssaXssvasi, 
Mrd muBt bare been upwardfi oi tYdrVf-Xivo mOc^fi^X^^^ 
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Tho Bankiva fowl is a native of Java, and is characterized by a 
red indented comb, red wattles, and ashy grey legs and feet, 
The comb of the cock is scalloped, and the tail elerated a little 
above the rump, the feathers being disposed in the form of tiles 
or slates; the neck feathers are gold colour, long, dependent 
and rounded at the tips ; the head and neck are of a fawn colour ; 
the wing coverts a dusky brown and black ; tail and belly black. 
The colour of the hen is a dusky ash-grey and yellow ; her comb 
and wattles much smaller than those of the cock, and, with the 
exception of the long hackles, she has no feathers on her neck. 
These fowl are exceedingly wild, and inhabit the skirts of woods, 
forests, and other savage and unfrequented places. These Ban- 
kiva fowl are very like our Bantams, and, like those pretty little 
birds, are also occasionally to be seen feathered to the feet and 
toes. 



CHAPTER m. 

VARIETIES OF DOMESTIC FOWL. 

Is describing the varieties of domestic fowl I shall commence 
with a bird that has, perhaps, been too much lauded, having, in 
fact, been regarded as the neplus ultra of excellence in the poultiy 
yard. This ultra high degree of estimation in which the fowl, of 
which I speak, has been held, is scarcely, however, justified by 
experience. I allude to the — 

I. MALAY FOWL. 

Of this fowl I have even heard persons assert it as their firm 
belief, that it is the very chief, nay, stands at the head of our 
domestic races, if it be not, indeed, the original stock whence all 
the other varieties have sprung. The Malay fowl has, as its name 
implies, been brought, originally, from the peninsula of that 
name at the southern point of the Continent of India. He stands 
very high on the legs, is long-necked, serpent-headed, and is in 
colour a dark brown, streaked with yellow ; his form and appear- 
ance are grand and striking in the extreme, and bearing sudi an 
aspect, he is no small embellishmeTit to the ^o^^^ry yard of the 
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wealthy fender. Ti-iM fovl 1b also frequently called the China- 
gong. 

The Malay fovl, howerer, that were originally imported into 
these conntrie* were by no means mch birds ai I could recom- 
mend to the notice (^ any breeder — their Bize conusUng chiefly 
of ofial, M neck, lags, and thighs, and the flesh, moreoTer, beiog 
dark coloured and oily. Another Tariety — that represented by 
the cut — has been ranee introduced, which is well worthy of our 
attention, not, howerer, so much from it« own indiTidiuil. e.TS9^ 
lence, u from the rast improTemenl»iCT(«i"t«Vi!QiS.v»\«*w>^»'3'^ 
onluuiT' breeda. In this pointot ■?tew,ft*Tlui".l ■\i»», i-i^""**^ 
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proved ft moat Tmlosble addition to our ponltry-yvd — the craa- 
breed pouessing wM tbe hftrdineu of onr natiTe domestic fowl, 
with the giguitic dze of the foreign stock. Since the iDtrodaction 
of this Tuietj, the export trade in poiiltij, both living and dead, 
luu conaiderablj increased ; indeed, withoat introduction of f^esh 
blood, aa witb all breeding etock that are bred in and in, fowl will 
became pun; and degenerate ; and nothing can be a better croa 
Dian the latelj introduced Mala;. It is Mid thatacroas between 
tbe Hb1b7 and the Spanish is the moat valuable ; it may be so, for 
the one ia calcnlal«d to give aise to the body, and the other to im- 
prove the egg ; bot they still eibibit the dtUtacf of constitation 
characterizing the foreign bird, as well aa Ita difficolty of rearing 
its jonng, while onr common domeatic fbwb. If crossed with Um 
Malay, present aize, improvement of ^g, and strength of con- 
ititution. The crosa I woold myaelf recommend, would be Un 
Malay with the Dorking, whereby yon will have a climatiztd bird 
of immense body, amall olbl, and very prolific. Aa a/>«cur, I 
prefer all poultry in ita original parity of blood ; but if the qoes- 
tion be of a erott, I am aatisfled that there is none so well caica 
lated to effect all we deaire as that I recommend, nor is ther«, 
perbapa, aDj to well adapted to assist the small farmer and cottier 
in their pndwworthy attempts at improvement. 
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n. THE JAYA VOWI., 

Besembling the Malay in i^iape, but presentiiig in portions of its 
plumage the oolonring of the Dorking. I h<^d this, its common 
appellation, to be a misnomer, and regard it as the result of a 
cross between Malaj and Dorking. In qualities it resembles the 
Malay, but is not so Ysluable as a cross with other breeds. 

m. THE SHAKSBAO. 

A good many years ago, there used to be a variety of fowl 
much in request in England, called the " Shakebag," or the 
" Duke of Leeds' Fowl,'' his grace, of that name, about sixty 
or serenty years ago, haying been a great amateur breeder 
of them. Whether this nobleman originally imported the stock, 
or whence he got them, if he did import them, I haye not 
been able to ascertain. These fowl were as large as the Malays, 
but differed from them in the superior whiteness and tender, 
ness of their flesh, as also in their yery superior fighting 
abilities. Mowbray thus writes of one in his possession — (Treatise 
on Poultry, p. 21) — " The only one I eyer possessed was a red one 
in 1784, weighing about ten pounds, which was provided for me 
at the price of one guinea, by Goff, the dealer, who then lived 
uxK>n Holbom Hill, in London ; and who, at the end of two years 
reoeiyed him back at half a guinea, having allowed me, in the in- 
terim, three shillings and sixpence eachfor such thorough-bred cock 
chickens as I chose to send him. At that period, the real 'Duke of 
Leeds' Fowl' had become very scarce, which induced the dealers to 
put shakebag codLS to Malay hens ; by that means keeping up the 
original standard size, but entirely sacrificing the colour and 
delicate flavour of the flesh." The name of this fowl seems to 
have arisen from the old practice of cock-flghting, when the fancy 
used to challenge aU comers, having their cock concealed in a bag, 
and the tremendous size and power of the Duke of Leeds' fowl 
proving so far superior to all competitors, thus usually ensuring 
conquest, and eventually obtaining for it the name, par excellence 
of Shake-hag, since corrupted into Shackbao. 

The same writer (Mowbray) likewise informs us that this flue 
Inrd was not unfrequently substituted for a turkey, and this, as 
he facetiously adds, to the great convenience oC -^"(^Xisctix^ "va&S^ 
innkeepers of Workingham and eAsewXicx^ *^ 
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Mowbraj, but with the real origin of which he has oonfeased himsdf 
unacquainted, unless, indeed, as an improred breed of donghill, 
would appear, if we can judge from the description of Dickson, 
and other writers on poultry, to hare been neither more nor less 
than an offshoot of the great Faduan, Polish, or St. Jago fowl; 
the immediate domesticated descendant of the ' ' Gallus giganteus^ 
already described ; and I have particularly to request my readers 
on no account to confound it with the Malay. This same Paduan 
or Polish fowl, was described, about two centuries and a half ago, 
by the celebrated naturalist Ulysses Aldrorand, as being '* yery 
handsome, being adorned with five different colours — yiz,, black, 
white, green, red, and yellow; the body black, tinged with 
green, and tail of the same colour ; with the base of the feathers 
white ; some of the quill-feathers of the wings also white above ; 
the head being adorned with a black coloured crest or tuft ; the 
eyes surrounded with red ; comb small ; beak and feet yellow.*' 
This fowl would, indeed, seem to have been almost identical with 
the great wild bird of St. Jago and Sumatra. 

IT. THE SPANISH FOWL. 

This fowl is clad in black plumage, but possesses quite the re- 
Terse of black flesh. By some it has been regarded as a yariety 
of the Polish, and consequently nearly related to the primitiye 
stock. I, on the contrary, regard these ^birds as the result of the 
highest possible artificial culture, and adduce, in support of my 
opinion, their unusually large comb and wattles, characteristics 
not commonly to be met with among the primitiye yarieties. 

The Spanish fowl is, perhaps, a little inferior in size to the old 
'* Skakebagy'* but in ^yery other quality, wherein excellence and 
value are to be looked for (as, thank God, we are no longer cock- 
fighters) it is more than that bird's equal. The colour of the 
Spanish fowl is a prevailing black, and the feathers of the legs, 
thighs, and belly are particularly decided in their hue, and of a 
velvety aspect. It is a stately bird, and of a grave and majestic 
deportment ; and is, in either utility or beauty, to be surpassed 
by none of its congeners. One of the most striking characteris- 
tics of this fowl is a white cheek, and the comb and wattles are 
singularly large, simple, and of a very high colour, the feet and 
legs are of a leaden colour, except the soles of the feet, which are 
of a dirty fleshy hue : this is a fowl well deserving the attention 
of the breeder. They have long been natxmi^^ m >^^«ft V^&s^^ 
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■nd afc conse^iiently wdD *' eUmatized' ■tul pretect do pttmliAii- 
tJM of ctMutitntloa that would niggat dtfflcnltiei in either hatcb- 
ing or RariDg. A* taUe tnida they hold a place in the tctj lint 
rank — tfadr fleih bang particnlwly vhite, tender, and jnicf, and 
the Ma pouemiag that bcantifallj clear white hue, lo eMential a 
reqniiite for turdi dengoei fbr the contoDlptioil of the Konrmaud. 
The bens are likewiae laTen of theOnt order; andirf all natn^ 
ralized or indigenoiu xariedei of fowl, theae la; the largest and 
Uie beat SaTonred egga. TIM7 are, beridea, pndiflc to a degree, 
eztremely eaiily fed, and, in abort, I know of no fowl I wonld 
nther recommend to the notice of the breeder ; but let me here 
obaerre, that Mpurima apedmena at thia fowl are often in the 
ma^et, which will oocamon, perhape, an eqnal ontlay at their 
mi^nal porchaae, will decidedly coct at mnch to feed, be, per- 





hap*, JUriicrto rear, but vill moat ■ 
an tquai rrfmra in Ac va; of prtAi. Vj ufftjiag, busercr, in 
tbc lint iiMtance, lo a breeder td known Tuaperfalality, rad aa 
Baker, in Enijand, ts Kolan, io Iidaiid, joa will avnd mndi 
dif^pointDuat ; and tboo^ ja« mv oonocire the pnce dananded 
of yon to be U^ it n^ not, perbapa, at the Mme tfane, la 
higber than what jam mafflA hsfc fiitdiihlj paid for a bad article, 
ami eren tbonld 70a have to iaj oat a Ibw thillings extia, do m 
wiUinglj', and, reecdiectliig the cU ptu i erii , avoid being ' Pennj 
wife uid pound fiMlitk." 

V. TBS aODTB AVnUCAB "CDLOXB," 

A Ter7 noble fowl, presenting tlie appeannce of a croas hetween 
Spaniifa and Haiay, but poawsdag >o mnch nobilitj and itatdl- 
ncM of atpect that I am loth to regard it otherwue tban a« a dis- 
tinct and TeryprindtiiTeTarietf. Tlie ^gi are particolarlj large. 
Vy attention wai firrt drawn to theae fbwl hj Dr. Boll, of Cork, 
to whom I take thii opportunitr of retorniag thanks for a magni- 
flcent braee of chickena lent me tome montiia ago. 
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TI. THE DOBKINO FOWL. 



The Dorking, or, at it has been called, the fire-toed fowl, 
would appear to owe its name to its having been chiefly bred and 
cultirated in a town of Surrey, of the same appellation. That 
the peculiarity of ^i;e toes, or, in other words, of twoiiind toes 
instead of one, is to be regarded as a distinctiye character of the 
breed, is by some writers questioned, and by others wholly de- 
nied. For my part, I should say, that wherever this character- 
istic is absent, a cros» has been at work. 

The writer on ** Poultry," in Rees* Encyclopedia, is most posi- 
tive in asserting the possession of five toes by the Dorking fowl as 
** all a mistake ;" but this person, whoever he may have been, 
does not appear to have had even a correct idea of the fowl about 
which he wrote ; for instance, he says, that the Dorking fowl has 
a long body I on the contrary, the body of the Dorking fowl is 
round, plump, and short, resembling as much as possible, that 
roundest, and plumpest, and prettiest of birds, the linnet. 

I do not, however, mean to assert that this possession of two 
hind toes instead of one, has never occurred in any other family 
of fowls except those bred at Dorking, in Surrey, for Aristotle has 
mentioned the existence of a similar peculiarity among certain 
fowl in Greece, and both Columella and Pliny assert the existence 
of such in their time in Italy, so also does Aldrovand ; and these 
authors lived hundreds of years ago; and, oddly enough, these 
breeds were remarkable, as are our own Dorking, for being 
good layers* and good sitters. Were they not evidently their 
originals ? Doctor Bechstein mentions a variety with six toes, and 
I have seen fowl with seven toes ; but I think these are mere mon- 
strosities. 

The colour of the Dorking is generally pure white on the entire 
neck ; the prevailing colour also of the body is white, spotted or 
spangled with black ; these colours will sometimes merge into a 
grey or grizzle, with occasionally black bars at the extremity of 
the tail. These birds have been long prized, and it is now many 
years since their superiority over our ordinary domestic varieties 
was originally discovered and appreciated ; they were first noticed, 
and the variety adopted, by the Cumberland breeders ; whence 
they were soon brought into Lancashire and Westmoreland, and 
gradually spread over all England. They have not as yet b»K>me 

* Tbougb undoubtedly good layertt tbey are, howerer, better sltten. 
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generally known in Ireland, buttbejAre, nereitbeleu, tobefonnd 
in many parts of that connlrj.* Whether, hooerer, from iign- 
dicioua treatment, or imperfect feeding, or change of climate, or 
from whatever cause, it is certain that, when met with &r fnun 
their native place, the; appear greatly to have degenerated from 
their original luperioritj of character. 



In deKribiQg thii fowl I cannot BToid again remarking, (hat 
moat persons who hare written upon the subject of pooUfj, 
appear to have been mere compilers, and to have poasesaed hot 
little, if any, practical acquaintance with the subject of whidi 
they undertook to treat i for example, in the case of the very bird 
now under consideration, I find in " Dickson on Poultry," 
p. 15, the Hamburgh fowl decciibed aa possesung a ungnlarly 
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large comb and TBtUei ; *ni while the writer itatet it to be a 
variety of the Padua* or Pelith, be adds — ^'the nanriBbmeiit 
expended in that to form a crest of feather* gfoet to enlarge the 
comb and wattles." Now, it so happens that the Hambn^h fowl 
hare a large top knot, wi^ bnt tbtj small comb and wattles, and 
another peculiarity that (ball be deectibed in its proper place. I 
do not fbllow blindly the descriptions famished b; my predeces- 
eors, however highly I may conceive their wri&igi are, in many 
respects, to be esteraied. I am this moment writing my de«cri^ 
tion of the Hamburgh fowl from two beantifol specimens as they 
stand before me on the table ia the honse of their owner, my 
friend Mr. Nolan, of Dnblin. These fbwl gained the prizes at the 
last show (f Gte Boyal Agricnitural Improvement Society of 
Ireland, tram a host of very worthy, bat still far inferior compe- 
titors; conseqnently, in my case, no blonder can potubly occur. 




The Spangled Hambnrgh fowl are divided into two varie- 
ties, the distincUve characteristics being slight, and nearly alto- 
gether dependent upon colour; these Torieties are termed the 
aou>Bir and siltbr spangled. The former will guf&ce for me to 
describe, sa the points of form, &c,, excepting only colour, are 
idenUcal. 

The Goldtn Spangltd Hamburgli Fmot ia wit til \in tnSiKM^ 
be»n^ 1 it is well and very neatly maAe ■, ^e* ». %!*AVA"1 » »»*^ 
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no rety great offal. On the crest, immediately aboye the beak, 
are two small fleshy horns, resembling, to some extent, aXi abor* 
tire comb. In some specimens tliis crest is divided into more than 
two horns ; but two are the ordinary and more legitimate number. 
Above this crest, and occupying the place of a comb, is a very 
large brown or yellow tuft, the feathers composing it darkening 
towards their extremities. Under the insertion of the lower man- 
dible, or that portion of the neck corresponding to the chin in 
man, is a full, dark-coloured tuft, somewhat resembling a beard. 
The wattles are very small. In the golden variety, the hackles on 
the neck are of a brilliant orange, or golden yellow ; and the 
general g^und-colour of the body is of the same hue, but some- 
what darker. The thighs are of a dark brown, or blackish shade, 
and the legs and feet are of a bluish grey. 

In the Silver Spangled variety the only perceptible difference ii, 
that the ground colour is a silvery white. The extremity, and a 
portion of the extreme margin of each feather, are black, pre- 
senting, when in a state of rest, the api>earance of regular semi- 
circular marks or spangles — and hence the name of " Spangled 
Hamburgh," the varieties being termed gold or silver, according 
to the prevailing colour being bright, yellow, or silvery white. 
These fowl have good plump bodies, a good skin, are good layers, 
and lay good-sized eggs. They are, therefore, little less remark- 
able for utility than beauty, although certainly, in mere excellence 
of flesh and as layers, they are not equal to the Dorking or Spanish 
varieties. 

ym. THE POLISH OB PADUAN FOWL. 

Of the Polish fowl there are three sub-varieties : one of which, 
however, would appear to be nearly, if not altogether, extinct, 
even in its native country. This fowl is, perhaps, the most un- 

. changed from the primitive stock of any we are now acquainted 
with, being beyond any reasonable doubt the immediate and 
almost unmixed descendants of the '* Gallus giganteus," or 
great wild cock of St. Jago. The three varieties of Polish fowl 
are — 

I The Spangled Polish — a bird of extraordinary beauty, ex- 
tremely scarce, and very difficult to be procured. This fowl 
presents a symmetrical and regular combination of the following 
colours, viz. : — A bright orange, a clear white, a brilliant green, 

aad a jetty black, softened down wVlli a mVi «SlOl ^\a« \»:QHrn« 
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eresry feather being tipped with white, bo as to prodaoe the efRect 
whence has been derived the term of spangled. The colour of 
the hen is a prerailing golden jellow, with white spangles like the 
cock. In the cock the thighs are black, and are, likewise, 
tiiongh in a less degree, marked and spangled with black and 
golden yellow. The hinder end of the body is famished with 
green and orange-brown hackles, and the tail is carried well np. 
The flesh of these birds is of good quality, and they are very pro- 
lific. They also fatten quickly, and have, by some, oeen compared 
to the Dorking for similarity of flesh and other excellencies of 
quality. I, however, must unequivocally award the preference 
to the latter bird, independent of the enhanced price occasioned by 
the fiir greater scarcity of the former. 

n. — The second variety of the Polish fowl is the well-known 
black fowl, with a white tuft on the crown. Mowbray describes 
this fowl with accuracy, but errs in supposing its original country 
to have been Holland, they having been brought from St. Jago by 
tiie Spaniards, to whom they owe their first introduction into 
Europe. The C(dour of these birds is a shining black, and both 
cock and hen have the white top-knot. The head is flat, sur- 
mounted by a fleshy protuberance, out of which spring the 
crown feathers constituting the tuft. These are remarkably good 
layers, and will, if kept warm, lay nearly throughout the year ; 
and it is this cause, probably, that has induced Mowbray and 
.other writers to confound them with the Dutch breed, which, 
from a similar circumstance, have been styled *' Every-day 
layers," 

JU. — ^This variety of Polish fowl is the most pure and unmixed 
of the three. This is, indeed, the uncontaminated descendant of 
the great fowl of St. Jago. Its colour is a brilliant white body, 
with a jet black top-knot. This variety was described by Aldro- 
vand, and more recently by Dr. Bechstein. I have never myself 
seen a specimen of the breed, and have every reason to suppose it 
to be extinct, or very nearly so. Mr. Nolan, the celebrated Irish 
breeder, informs me that he wrote to various i>erson8 in Germany 
connected with the poultry fS&ncy , in order to procure some of them 
at any cost, but without success, receiving for answer that they 
were no longer to be had. 

IX. THE DUTCH EYEBT-DAT LAYERS. 

Tbase hMre, by many inexperienced ^n\\et%^ cvK{nV«t% ^niS&ss^^ 
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been confounded with the preceding, but are, in point of tact, as 
different from them as thej can possibly be. Instead of being 
destitute of comb, and carrying in its place a toft of feathers on 
the crown, the cock of this interesting variety possesses what is 
called a rose comb — that is to say, a comb formed of a great 
number of plies or folds of single comb, united into one broad, 
serrated, and fleshy mass. The wattles are also extremely large 
and heavy, and are partly double, or furnished with a second 
lobe or fold. TThe colour of the cock is, as usually occurs, more 
brilliant than that of the hen. His body is of a fine reddish 
brown hue, with neck hackles of a bright and rather deep golden 
yellow. These birds present, likewise, two distinctly-marked 
varieties ; the difference, however, depending chiefly on colour. 
When, as I have described, the colour of the body is a golden 
yellow, streaked or spangled with blackish, or deep brown mark- 
ings — an appearance caused by the dark colour of the ends of the 
feathers — the bird is styled the ** Golden Spangled;" and when 
the ground colour is white (the other circumstances of shading 
remaining the same), the bird is styled the Silver Spangled. 

These fowl have received the name of ** E very-day," or "Ever- 
lasting layers,** from the circumstance of their unwillingness to 
hatch, in consequence of which they lay an egg nearly all the 
year through, and, if properly car^ for, and warmly housed, 
even amidst the frost and snow of the most inclement winter. 
Some say that the eggs of these fowl are not in general so large as 
those of ordinary poultry, nor equally substantial and nutritious. 
This might, indeed, considered theoretically, seem a very obvious 
consequence of so unusual a demand upon the bird's natural re- 
source ; but, practically, I am prepared to assert, that there is 
really no such remarkable difference, and that it never existed, 
save in the imagination of the writers to whom I allude, or in the 
£Eilse reports to which they lent their ear. 

X. THE BARBART FOWL. 

Dickson describes this variety as '* of a pale or dun colour, 
spotted about the neck sparingly with black, and the feathers at 
that part very full. On the crown is a large, full tuft of feathers, the 
same in colour with the body.** The bird thus described may cer- 
tainly have come from Africa, or Mr. Dickson may have been 
informed to that effect ; but the true Barbary Fowl is a very 
dMbrent bird. This fowl ia now, by \Ai<d wvi.^^ i^aXMS^iSz^ in 
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Spain, and the specimen that I describe was brought recently 
from that country. It is very tall, remarkably heavy, with not 
much offal, and a firm muscular quality of flesh. The comb pre- 
sents a most singular appearance, viz., that of two large and 
fleshy combs growing up together, and enclosing a smaller and 
apparently abortive comb between their folds. The colour is a 
prevailing black, with some green and brown markings upon the 
wings ; it is booted and feathered upon the legs like the Bantam, 
and thus clothed to the very toes ; the cheek or ear-piece is white, 
like the Spanish breed. This is a bird of vast body, and almost 
gigantic proportions, displaying great boldness of carriage and 
confidence of demeanour ; but I cannot pause here : I must reluc- 
tantly pronounce the Barbary fowl (and I judge from a pro- 
digious specimen in possession of Mr. Nolan) as one of the most 
I)erfectly unmitigated pieces of ugliness I have ever yet witnessed 
amongst the varieties of poultry. It is, in fact, among poultry 
what a very ugly negro is among ourselves ; yet, doubtless, if we 
may judge from the stateliness of the fellow's carriage, the opinion 
I have just expressed, relative to his appearance, would, by no 
means, be agreed to by himself, had he the gift of speech. 

XI. THE OSTRICH, OR COCHIN CHINA FOWL. 

This gigantic bird has only very recently been introduced into 
Great Britain ; and it is to that Royal Patroness of poultry fan- 
ciers, the nature-loving Victoria, that we owe their addition to 
our stock of domestic fowls. 

Two fine specimens of the Cochin China fowl, but rather aged, 
were sent over by her Majesty to the cattle show of the Royal 
Dublin Society, April, 1846, and were subsequently presented to 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Heytesbury. 

The breed have since become comparatively well known, and 
are now kept by several private persons and breeders ; amongst 
others, Mr. Nolan possesses several very noble specimens. 

This variety of fowl so far surpasses both in size and power all 
that we have ever yet seen in the shape of poultry, as to lead 
many who have been permitted to inspect them, to refer them to 
the family of Bustards. They are, however, genuine poultry. 
Their general colour is rich, glossy brovm, deep bay; on the 
breast is a marking of a blackish colour, and of the shape of a 
horse-shoe ; the comb is of a medium size, serrated^ btLt t!At» 
deeply eo, and the wattles are do\i\)V&. 'Bwfti^'^'&^'^zt^B^^Bffl^^ 
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howeyer, these fowl possess other distinctiTe characteristics, 
among which I may mention as the most striking, that the wing 
is jointed, so that the posterior half can, at pleasure, be doubled 
up, and brought forward between the anterior half and the body. 
I am not aware whether trial has, as yet, been made of the flesh; bat 
from the white colour, and delicate appearance of the skin, I feel 
confident that they would afford a luxurious and a princely dish. 
The eggs laid by the hen of this variety are large, of a chocblate 
colour, and possess a very delicate flavour. They are very prolific 
hens ; Mr. Nolan's frequently laying two, and, occasionally, three 
eggs on the same day and within a few moments of each other. 
One of the hens, '* Bessy,'* exhibited by her Majesty, laid 94 eggs 
in 103 days. What a noble cross might be produced between this 
prodigious variety, and the plump, short-bodied, and useful 
Dorking. 

XII. THE GAME FOWL. 

The game fowl is one of the most gracefully formed, and most 
beautifully coloured of our domestic breeds of poultry ; and in 
its form, aspect, and that extraordinary courage which charac- 
terizes its natural disposition, exhibits all that either the natu- 
ralist or the sportsman would at once'recognize as the beau ideal of 
high blood — embodying, in short, in its individual person, all the 
most indubitable characteristics of gallinaceous aristocracy. 

We do not possess any very satisfactory record of the original 
country of the game fowl; but I am disposed to cede that honour 
to India, the natives of which country have always been remark- 
able for their love of cock-fighting ; and we also know that there 
still exists in India, an original variety of game cock, very simi- 
lar to our own, but inferior in point of size. As to the date or 
occasion of their first introduction into the British islands, we 
know nothing certain ; but I think it probable that we owe it to 
the invasion of Julius Caesar, the Komans having been very fond 
of the sport of cock-fighting. Some have asserted the existence 
of the breed amongst us prior to the above era, but they can 
adduce no proof of their assertion, and both probability and plau- 
sibility are against their opinion, and in favour of mine. 

The earliest record of cock-fighting in England, is in the time 
of Fitzstephen, who wrote the life of Thomas a Becket, in the 
reign of Henry II., about A.D., 1100. 
. The game fowl is somewhat inferior in size to other breeds, and 
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in his shape he approximates more closely to the elegance and 
lightness of form usually characteristic of a pure and uncoutami^ 
nated race. Amongst poultry he is what the Arabian is amongst 
horses, the high-bred short-horn amougst cattle, and the fleet 
gceyhound amongst the canine race. 

The flesh of the game fowl is of a beautifully white colour, tender 
and delicate in the extreme. The hens are excellent layers, and 
although the eggs are somewhat under the average size, they are 
not to be surpassed, if, indeed, equalled, as to excellence of 
flavour. Such being the character of this variety of fowl, it 
would, doubtless, be much more extensively cultivated than it is, 
were it not for the difficulty attending the rearing of the young 
brood — their pugnacity being such, that a brood is scarcely fea- 
• thered before at least one-half is killed or blinded by fighting. 
Buflbn, and other continental writers on natural history, have 
given this fowl the not unappropriate title of the ** English Fowl ;" 
and truly it is in England that the very best specimens of the 
breed are to be met with. I cannot here avoid mentioning the 
justly celebrated breed in possession of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Derby — a breed that has been preserved in that noble 
family for many generations, and that has never yet been known 
to turn tail, notwithstanding the pertinacious adherence of a u^^t/e 
feather to the pile — a blemish that no breeding has been able to 
eradicate, but which, notwithstanding the well-known proverbial 
prejudice to the contrary, has, in this instance, been the ncvcr- 
faiUng concomitant of courage. 

XIII. THE BANTAM. 

The original of the Bantam is the Bankiva fowU a native of 
Java, several specimens of which arc kept by her Majesty, at 
Home Park. These are very beautiful, of a perfectly white 
colour, and exceedingly small size, and they exhibit some pecu- 
liar traits of habit and disposition that we cannot overlook. 
Amongst other strange propensities, the cocks are so fond of sucking 
the eggs laid by the hen, that they will often drive her from the 
nest in order to obtain them — nay, they have even been known to 
attack her, tear open the ovarium, and devour its shell-less contents. 
In order, if possible, to subdue this unnatural propensity, her Ma- 
jesty's keeper — evidently a man of no ordinary intelligence and ac- 
quaintance with the business of his office — gave the cocks first a 
hard-boiled, and then a marble egg to ^^Vv\.vj\\.V, V^^'^'^^'*!^*'^'"^'^ 
same time, to prevent their aecQSs ii\\\\viT \a>iJftfe\vi\sa»«^\f^^N«^ 
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real eggs. After a few weeks of nseless toil the birds gsTe up 
their unprofitable labour, and, as the keeper had anticipated, 
wholly abandoned for the future, attempting the destructicm either 
of the hen or of the actually laid egg. Another strange and hor- 
rible propensity is exhibited in a passion for sucking each other's 
blood. This passion chiefly exhibits itself when the birds are 
moulting, when they have been known to peck each other naked, 
by pulling out the new feathers as they appear, and squeezing 
with their beaks the blood from the bulbs at the base. The in- 
telligence of the keeper has found means to OTcrcome this pro- 
pensity likewise. That person observing that the birds were 
subject to great heat of the skin, and that its surface occasionally 
became hard and tightened, conceived that in such cases the hard 
roots of the feathers being drawn into a position more nearly at 
right angles with the body than at ordinary times, the skin and 
superficial muscles were thus subjected to an unusual degree of 
painful irritation ; and it immediately occurred to him, that the 
disagreeable habit in question was simply a provision of nature 
for the relief of the suffering birds. Impressed with this idea, he 
tried the effiect of artificial relief, by washing with warm water, 
and the subsequent use of pomatum to the skin. His experiment 
was successful, and the birds* plumage has been ever since un- 
touched. 

As might be inferred, when such a propensity to derour the 
eggs exists in the male bird, the female is a secret layer. Indeed, 
no domestic bird is so shy, or so assiduously seeks seclusion in 
everything that concerns her maternal care. In this respect these 
fowl show their identity with the original bird of Java — the feral 
Bankiva cock, whose wildness of disposition I have already men- 
tioned. These birds are both good layers and good sitters. One 
in her Majesty's possession sat for nine weeks on three successive 
sets of eggs. 

The fowl commonly known as the Bantam, is a small, elegantly 
formed, and handsomely tinted variety, evidently not remotely 
allied to the game breed. This bird is furnished with feathers to 
the toes. There is another variety ordinarly known as 

XIV. SIB JOHN SEBBIGHT's FOWL, 

Which has its legs perfectly naked to the toes, and approaches in 

form more nearly to the game breed. The high-bred cock of this 

ifjved should have a rose comb, full backiea, & 'w^-t<&«l^s^DL<^T^^5l^ 
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wdl-carried Uul, a stately, courageous, demeanour, and should 
not be quite a pound weight. If a Bamtam's preTailing colour be 
black, the plumage should present no other tint whaterer ; but 
the fitrourite colour is a golden yellow, the feathers edged with 
black, the wings barred with purple, tail feathers and breast 
Uack. The Bantam possesses high courage, and will fight with 
great resolution, frequently- beating cocks many times his own 
weight. With a game fowl he has, of course, no chance, not only 
firom inferiority of size, but from a want of method in his style of 
striking, and, also, from the fact, that not possessing the true 
game^ he will generally discoYcr when he has had the worst of it, 
and seek for safety in flight. 

XT. THE CBEEPEB 

Is a Tery small rariety of Bantam, with rery short legs: It is of 
no practical utility ; neither, indeed, are any of the Bantams, 
unless occasionally to be substituted by a knowing hotel keeper 
for a chicken — an artifice that — as on such occasions it is usually 
an old, carriony cock that suffers — the teeth will readily discoyer, 
from the diffic^ty, not to say impossibility, of mastication. 

XTI. THE TURKISH FOWI. 

Is another variety of Bantam, having a whitish body, with black 
belly and wings, the body streaked with gold and silver, and the 
legs bluish. The hen is as usual of a less showy plumage, her 
colour being white, speckled here and there with black, the neck 
yellowish, and tail of one colour. 

XVn. THE JUMPER. 

In addition to these diminative races, there is another men > 
tioned by Bufibn, as being so short-l(^:ged that they are compelled 
to progress by jumps. These are, however, somewhat larger than 
the common Bantam, and approach more nearly in size to the 
dunghiU. They are prolific, and excellent sitters, the hen having 
been known to hatch two dozen eggs, and even more at one time. 
These dwarf fowl were described by Aldrovand more than two 
hundred years ago, and, also, much farther back by the celebrated 
Boman naturalist, Fliny, under the designation of the Adrian 
breed. Those described by Bufibn were in bis timft ^ft^sso^Ssfts. \fo 
BriUaaj. 
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XYin. THE RUMKIN OB TAIL-LS88 FOWIm 

This bird is distinguished bj the total absence of fhe candal 
extremity. Some suppose it to be a distinct species descended 
flrom the wild breed of Ceylon. Among the wild birds the comb 
is not indented ; it is so with the tame : and is, in the latter case, 
fVequcntly double. Buffon supposed this fowl to be a natiye of 
America, but Dickson declares him to have been in error, haying 
been misled by the circumstance of these birds being domestica- 
ted very commonly in Virginia. Others hare supposed this fowl 
to be a native of Persia, and Latham eren names it the *' Persian 
Cock." It is, however, of very little practical importance whence 
the Rumkin originally came, the bird possessing neither good 
flesh, nor affording good eggs : its place is the caravan, or the 
zoological garden. At the last Dublin Society's show, in Eil- 
dare-street, some very perfect specimens were exhibited — not» 
however, for competition — ^by Master Newoomb, of Ely-place. 

XIX. THE 8ILKT FOWIm ^ 

This fowl, remarkable for the silky texture of its plumage, is a 
native of China ; it is nearly always of a white or cream colour ; 
it is likewise to be found in Japan. Some modem writers have 
sought to establish a claim for the silky fowl to a distinct species; 
but their opinion is evidently erroneous. They are good layers, 
but the eggs are small. For any practical purpose these birds are 
quite useless, and are, also, carefully to be excluded from the 
poultry yard, on account of the rapidity with which a cross from 
them destroys the value of our common Poultry, darkening the 
colour of the skin, and causing them to deteriorate both in ap- 
pearance and utility. Mr. Nolan has a little hen of this breed 
which lays an egg regularly every morning, nearly throughout 
the year. They are, however, little sought after except as 
curiosities. 

XX. THE SIBERIAN FOWL, 

Called by some the Russian, and said to be a native of that 
country, is distinguished by tufts of dark-coloured feathers spring- 
ing from each jaw, and others, longer and fuller, springing from 
t/ie lower mandible like the Bustard, lutlie iotm oi «b\s5»3t^. 'YJia 
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colour varies : some are white, some blue or black, and others 
are coloured like the game fowL The flesh of this variety is 
white and good. They are, likewise, good layers, are hardy, and 
easily fed. Dickson says that they are great favourites in Sootland. 
At the Boyal Dublin Society's show, April, 1846, specimens of 
this fowl were exhibited by Mr. Nolan, for, I believe the first 
time, in this country. This fowl is sometimes coloured like the 
Spangled Hamburgh — some gold and some silver spangled. When 
thofl coloured, they are esteemed very valuable. 

XXI. THE FBIZZLED FOWL, 

Is SO called from the crisped and frizzled appearance of its fea- 
thers, and does not, as some have erroneously asserted, derive * 
its name from a corruption of Friesland, at one time improperly 
conceived to be its native country. It is a native of Java, Japan, 
and other parts of Eastern Asia ; it is smaller than our common 
fowl — is very susceptible of cold, and is, on that account, very 
difficult to rear. These fowl are particularly sensible of wet, and 
the chickens especially ; they are very shy and wild, and, like 
the Rumkin, are objects for the attention of the showman, rather 
than of the poultry breeder. 

XXn. DUTCH FOWL, 

Of a white colour, streaked and spangled with black ; excellent 
fowl whether as layers or for the table : originally imported from 
Holland. This is called by Dickson the ** Pencilled DutchFowl,'' 
from its marking. It is not the same as the birds I have already 
described, under the name of '* Every-day layers ; although to 
an unpractised eye, very like them. 

XXm. THE NEGRO FOWL. 

This is a native of Africa, but is, by no means, to be con- 
founded with the ** Barbary fowl" I have already described. The 
Negro fowl is distinguished by having black comb, wattles, skin, 
bones, and feathers. The flesh is, however, white and tender. 
This bird is another good specimen for the curious, but anything 
but a desirable inmate of the poultry yard, as besides being ugly 
and unprofitable, he has the same objectionable quality of speedily 
causing deterioration among your poultry, that I have already 
aUited to he the property of the ^Wky lo^V 
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XXIV. THE BARN-DOOR FOWL. 

I describe this fowl separately ; for, although the designation 
of "Barn-door fowl" may be applicable also to the Dunghill, I 
regard the former appellation as possessing a far more extended 
signification. 

The Barn-door fowl embrace, of coarse, several sub-rarieties. 
Few of our high-priced breeds, except in some places the Dorking 
and the Polish, have as yet become so common as to be included 
in the list ; but crosses of the common Dunghill bird with the 
Malay, Dorking, Polish, or Spanish, are very frequently to be 
met with. The most desirable cross is that of the common hen 
with the Spanish or Dorking cock ; the Polish ranks next, or, 
perhaps, the Malay. 

The ordinary domestic fowl is likewise to be regarded as in a 
great measure a primitive variety, and is, by no means, to be 
confounded with the Dunghill. Doctor Bechstein enumerates 
eight distinct varieties of barn-door fowl, viz. : — 

1. — The fowl with the small comb. 

2 The crowned fowl. 

3 The silver coloured fowl. 

4 The slate blue fowl. 

5 The chamois coloured fowl. 

6 The ermine-like fowl. 

7 The widow ; with tear-like spots on a dark ground. 

8 The fire and stone coloured fowls. 

The distinctions will be perceived to consist almost solely in 
colour ; and the Doctor has omitted another and very ordinary 
inmate of the farm-yard, viz., the booted fowl, represented by 
the Bantam. It will then be seen that the Bam -door fowl, what- 
ever marks of being an original variety it may have formerly 
exhibited, is now likely soon to lose all such marks from the effect 
of crossing, and I hope, I may add, of judicious crossing, whence 
is sure to arise improvement — never deterioration. 

XXV. THE DUNGHILL FOWL. 

The Dunghill fowl occupies in the poultry yard precisely the 
position of the cur-dog in the kennel, being, in fact, the produce 
of a miscellaneouB intermixture of most of the oxdmary domestic 
varieties, and constantly differing in ita appeara.TieeV\\)DLVSafc««sR2v.- 
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dents which may have influenced its parentage. As layers, these 
are, hy no means to he compared with any of the pure varieties ; 
and if they can at all he said to he worth their keep, it is hecause 
they are so easily fed, as they will in a coimtry place cater almost 
entirely for themselves ; and if they do indeed require further 
feeding than they can procure, a few handfuls of potato skins, 
and other refuse, will sufGlce. The chickens are also hardy, and 
easily £Eittened for the tahle ; and the Dunghill is also frequently 
the only fowl the poor man can ohtain. 



CHAPTER IV. 



POULTRY HOUSES. 



Haying now dcscrihed the varieties of fowl, it is necessary that 
my readers should he told a little ahout forming a suitable habi- 
tation for the reception of their stock ; and although I design 
showing how very readily, and at how small a cost, a sufficiently 
good, and in every respect suitable poultry house may be erected, 
still I cannot, of course, desire to recommend any restrictions 
to those whom Providence has favoured with wealth. There 
exists no reasonable objection to such as can afford it gratifying 
their taste, either as to extent of accommodation or elegance of 
structure. The poor man, on the other hand, need not lay out 
one farthing, and still may he as successful in his operations as 
his more wealthy neighbour. It is my object to write for all 
classes ; for although the poor man may not be able to procure this 
little volume, cheap though it be, his kind landlord, or the en- 
lightened steward may do so, and employ its pages for his in- 
struction. I shall accordingly describe several sorts of poultry 
house, from that on the most perfect and extended scale, to tliat 
which can only boast of barely answering the purposes for which 
it is designed — ^from that, in short, the erection of wliich has 
formed a pleasing and harmless recreation for the leisure hours of 
royalty, to that which has been coarsely laid against the humble 
gable of the mud-built cabin. 

I have already stated, that our Gracious Sovereign Queen Vic- 
toria stands first on our list of poultiy fasi'det^, ^\A\^fts2\^"C&»s2t5^- 
fore, describe &rBt — 
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THE BOTAL POULTRY HOU8S. 

The royal poultry house is situated on the farm attached to 
Windsor Castle, called the •* Home Farm," in her Majesty's 
private demesne of Home Park. The farm is situated in a se- 
cluded part of the Home Park, and is well sheltered. This esta- 
hlishment originated with George III., in 17d3; hut the buildings, 
which were then thought sufficient for all purposes, were, in 
1843, found by her present Majesty to be wholly inadequate to 
the proper carrying out of more modem discoveries and improve- 
ments. 

The present establishment was erected under the immediate 
superintendence of her Majesty and the Prince, aided by Colonel 
Wemyss, Lord Lincoln, and her Majesty's clever and intelligent 
bailiff, Mr. Engall. Every department exhibits marks of refined 
taste, consummate skill, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits and wants of the birds for whom the buildings were erected. 
Indeed I think I may confidently assert that, while it is univer- 
sally admitted, that the Royal farm and dairy of Home Farm 
are among the chief embellishments of the domain of Windsor, 
so the Royal poultry house is, perhaps, the fairest ornament of 
Home Farm. 

The royal poultry house is a simple, but at the same time beau- 
tiftil building of a semi-Gothic character. It consists of a central 
pavilion, flanked by roosting places, and breeding and laying 
nests. The pavilion is used as a spot whence the fowl can be 
conveniently inspected, and is surmounted by an elegant pigeon 
house, remarkable for its lining of looking-glasses, in which 
pigeons delight to gaze, and before which they are constantly 
pruning and dressing themselves. 

The ground slopes in front towards the Park, and is divided 
by slight wire fences into yards, as walks or places for the daily 
exercise of the fowl ; these wards are laid out in gravel walks or 
grass-plots, the former leading to the entrance of the houses. 
The apartments are large and airy ; the fittings and general eco- 
nomy of the house have been carefully regulated with reference 
to the natural habits of the birds ; an equal temperature is con- 
stantly maintained ; and in form and structure the nests are made, 
as much as possible, to resemble the close and bramble-covered 
recessea which would form the dweWmg oil ij^oiaMt^ m a state of 
natare. 
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LOBB PENRHTN'b POULTRY HOUSE. 

Perhaps one of the most splendid poultry houses that has erer 
been erected is that of Lord Fenrhjn, at Winnington,* in Che- 
shire. It consists of a regular and handsome front, about one 
hundred and forty feet in length, having at each end a neat pavi- 
lion, with a large arched window. These pavilions are united to 
the centre of the design, by a colonade of small cast iron pillars, 
XMunted white, which support a cornice and a slate roof, covering 
a paved walk, and a variety of conveniences for the poultry, for 
keeping com, eggs, &c. The doors into these are all of lattice 
work, painted white, in green framing. In the middle of the 
front are four handsome stone columns, and four pilasters, sup- 
porting also a cornice and a slate roof, under which, and between 
the columns is a very beautiful Mosaic iron gate ; on one side of 
this gate is an elegant little parlour, most tastefully papered and 
furnished ; and at the other end of the colonnade, a very neat 
kitchen ; behind is a large, neatly paved court, with a pond and 
pump in the centre. The whole fronts towards a little paddock, 
where the birds are turned in between meals. The strictest at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness, and notwithstanding that about 
ax hundred poultry of different kinds were kept in the establish. 
ment, neither dung nor litter was ever to be seen lying about for a 
moment. This building is of brick, except the pillars and cor- 
nices, and the lintels and jambs of the doors and windows ; but 
the bricks are concealed by a covering of fine slate brought from 
his lordship's quarries in Wales. 

MB. England's poultbt house. 

In a paper published in Transactions of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland^ for 1833, Mr. England gives a plan 
of a iK>ultry house which presents some features, at that time, 
regarded as novelties, but which have since come into general 
use. This house was divided into separate wards, each ward cal- 
culated to accommodate twenty-four hens, and one cock, with a 
yard attached to it of about twelve feet square. The houses were 
supplied with nests, which had small platforms in front, and were 
reached by commodious ladders. He had also provided what he 

•i do not know whether or noi ihto be«aWt\]& XmAAScck^ caik>5s»»». n» ^^^-^^^^^ 
^rimtod to lu orfgioal om. 
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called a stormhouscj for shelter in bad weather, and a dry bath- 
house, or a place supplied with fine sand, in which fowl delight to 
roll or bathe, and which they likewise swallow, in order, by its 
mechanical attrition, to facilitate the process of digestion. 

MR. WAKEFIELD'S POULTBT HOUSE. 

Mr. Wakefield, who kept a rery large stock of geese, ducks, 
turkeys, and poultry, near Liverpool, adopted a rery simple, 
but, as the result showed, most successful plan of operation. 
He had an acre of gp^und enclosed with a fence, about six or 
seven feet high, formed of boards or slabs set on end, and fas- 
tened by two rails, one at the top and the other at the bottom ; 
these stakes were pointed sharp, which prevented the fowl from 
attempting to fly over. Within this enclosure were lodging places, 
slightly built, but at the same time well secured from wet, with 
small separate enclosures for each sort of poultry, and a stream 
running through each. 

Mr. Beatson, in a communication to the Board of Agriculture 
(Trans, vol. t.) remarks, that nothing more is necessary for the 
keeping poultry with profit and advantage, beyond having a small 
shed or light building, formed in some warm, sunny, and, at the 
same time, sheltered situation, fitted up with proper divisions, 
boxes, lockers, or other contrivances for the dwelling of the 
difierent sorts of birds, and places for their laying in ; and he is 
unquestionably right. This and cleanliness suffice. 

'* Cleanliness," says Mr. Beatson, *' with as free a circulation 
as possible, and a proper space for the poultry to run in, is essen- 
tial to the rearing of this sort of stock with the greatest advantage 
and success, as in narrow and confined situations they are never 
found to answer well.** {Com, to Board of Agriculture, vol, i.) 

In every establishment for poultry rearing there ought to be 
some separate crib or cribs into which to remove fowl when la- 
bouring under disease ; for not only are many of the diseases to 
which poultry are liable highly contagious, but the sick birds are 
also regarded with dislike by such as are in health ; and the latter 
will generally attack and maltreat them, thus at the very least 
aggravating the sufferings of the afflicted fowl, even if they 
do not actually deprive them of life. The moment, therefore, 
that a bird is perceived to droop or appear pining, it should be 
removed to one of these infirmaries. 
Separate pens are also necessary to ovoiA. cv}3^Tt€!k5iiTi^ ^mon^ 
aome of the highly blooded breeds, mote p«c\ivft\i\at\;f ^Jfta %^^<8i 
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fbwL Thej are also neoesaary when different Tarieties are kept, 
in order to aToid improper or nndesired commixture from acci- 
dental crossing. These lodgings may be most readilj constructed 
in rows, parallel to each other; the partitions may be formed of 
lattice work — ^they will be rather ornamental than otherwise, and 
the cost of their erection will be but trifling. Each of these lodgings 
should be diyided into two compartments, one somewhat larger 
than the other. One compartment is to be dose and warm for 
the sleeping room ; the other, and the larger one, should be airy 
and (q»en, that the birds may enjoy themselyes in the daytime; 
both must be kept particularly dry and dean, and be well pro- 
tected from the weather. 

In selecting a site for a poultry house, attention should be paid 
to the quality of the soil on which It is about to be erected, as 
well as the aspect it is to face. The soil should be of a warm and 
dry character, sloping gently towards the front, that the wet may 
run off. The aspect should be such as will secure the greatest pos- 
sible arerage quantity of daily sunshine ; and it should be as shd- 
tered as possible from sharp or biting winds or from the driving rain. 
Every poultry house should be provided with a sufficient quantity 
of small sand; or, if such cannot be procured, clean ashes are a 
good substitute, pieces of chalk are also a useful, nay, necessary 
adjunct.* Some horse dung or chaff, with a little com through 
it, is also a source of much amusement to the birds ; and recollect, 
that amiuementt even in the poultry yard, is materially condudve 
to health. The ashes and litter should be frequently changed, and 
had better also be kept in little trenches, in order that they may 
not be scattered about, and may not thus contribute to give a dirty 
or untidy appearance to the yard. 

If the court be not supplied with a little grass plot, a few squares 
of fresh grass sods should be placed in it, and changed every two 
or three days. If the court be too open, some bushes or shrubs 
will be found useful in affording shelter from the too perpendi- 
cular beams of the noon-day sun, and probably in occasionally 
screening the fowl from the rapacious glance of the kite or raven. 
If access to the sleeping room be, as it ought, denied during the 
day, the fowl should have some shed or other covering, beneath 
which they can run in case of rain : and, lastly, there should be 
a constant supply of pure fresh water — ^if a stream can be coaxed 
through the court, so much the better. 

• When fowl are kept in roomu, ead deprived of saad or duOl^ a eootblecahl* 
per cnitace of the cgfiwm be told fq/l, MdMV\M9ub<A«.\«iKM^ C;r«Aft\ieiM& 

ahoaU be kept from Uie waikt of towV, \\ acXVDt «a%v=^""*^ 
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Keep your yard as clean as possible. Fowls frequently suffer 
much annoyance from the presence of vermin, and a hen will often 
be compelled to quit her nest when sitting, in order to get rid of 
them. This is one of the uses of the sand or dust bath; but a 
better remedy, and one far speedier and of more certain efficacy, 
has been discorered at Windsor by her Majesty's feeder. The 
laying nests at Windsor are composed of dry heather (Erica te- 
tralix), and small branches of hawthorn, covered over with white 
lichen (Lichen raugiferinus). These materials, rubbed together 
by the pressure and motion of the hen, emit a light powder, 
which making its way between the feathers to the skin, is found 
to have the effect of dislodging every species of troublesome pa- 
rasite. 

The fowl-house should also be frequently and thoroughly cleaned 
out, and it is better that the nests be not fixtures, but formed in 
little flat wicker baskets, like sieves, which can be frequently 
taken down, the soiled straw* thrown out, and themselves tho- 
roughly washed ; fumigation, at no very remote intervals, is also 
highly to be commended. 

Nothing is of more importance to the well being of your poultry 
than a good airy walk ; for half-bred birds, brought up imder 
such an advantage, will often totally eclipse the very primest 
stock whose exercise may have been early restricted. 



GROUND PLAN OF MY POULTRY HOUSE. 




A Night lodge for the fowl. 

A Do. for turkeys. 

A For geese and ducks. 

B B Garden or walk for all the fowl. 

C Path gravelled. 

D Water tank. 



* Hay is objectionable, as tending to the production of a parasite of the 
^fwvsr trfte^ the anDoyance of which will even drive the hen from her nest. 
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MY OWN POULTRY HOUSE. 

In my own poultry house I followed the roost simple plan pos- 
sible. I had on one side <^ my garden a long shed, partly built 
of masonry and partly of wood, well secured from wet, and partly 
&ced with wire. The height of this shed was about five feet at 
the eaves, and six and a-half feet at the coping, which rested 
against the wall of the yard. This shed was separated into smaller 
apartments by boarded partitions, and each apartment had its 
own door well secured by a lock. These apartments, in dimen- 
sions about four feet by three and a-half, served as the night- 
houses. I had for a walk a strip of garden, well sheltered by fruit 
trees, about thirty yards long, by six or seven broad ; in the centre 
ran a path, strewed with fine sand, from which all coarse gravel, 
and such sharp matters as might injure the feet of the fowls, were 
carefully removed, and the g^round at each side was sown with 
g^rasses* and such vegetables as, while their roots might occasion- 
ally conduce to the comfort or the domestic economy of the house, 
their tops might afford salutary food to the fowl. I could not get 
a stream of water through my garden, but, as a substitute, I had 
a wide but shallow wooden vessel sunk in the ground in such a 
manner as that, while it was level with the surfiuse, aud so &r 
resembled a real pond, though, of course of small dimensions, 
still at the front it presented an open side, in which was a cock, by 
means of which the dirty water might readily be let off, and the 
Tessel cleaned. With these simple appliances, I had as fine fowl 
as any one need desire to look at in their walk, or to see before 
them upon the table. The erection, then, of a poultry house, and 
the providing of a suitable walk, are by no means so serious or 
troublesome a matter as some have supposed. The night house 
for the fowl (A No. 1) is supplied with perches, not quite 
cylindrical, but only so on the upper surface, and not rising one 
above the other, but in the manner of a ladder ; it is likewise 
supplied with laying nests, as already described. 

THE cottier's POULTRY HOUSE. 

Perhaps as good a mode of rearing fowl as can be adopted is 
the good old custom of suffering them to roost on the rafters of the 

* I do not think that the value of Italian rye-grass^ as a food (oc v^^iLtr^^Vk 
enllf known. 
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room in which the cottier keeps his fire ; and it is owing to the 
warmth thus afforded to the birds, that, during winter, when 
eggs are scarce, and bring consequently a high price, they will be 
procurable from the humble cabin, when they have long yanished 
from the elaborately constructed, but less warm, poultry house of 
the more affluent fancier. 

Should circumstances, however, render the keeping poultry in 
the cabin objectionable or unadvisable, a yery sufficient place may 
be erected for them against the outside of the cabin wall ; and, if 
possible, the part of the wall against which the little hut is erected 
sliould be that opposite which the fire place is within — ^thus secur- 
ing the necessary warmth. If shelter be required, it can be ob- 
tained by means of a few bushes, or a wall of sods ; the neighbour- 
ing roads will serve as an ample walk ; the nearest stream will 
slake their thirst. A few laying-nests may be placed in a warm 
comer of the cabin, and the poultry of the poor cottier will thrive 
as well, and yield as great a profit, as those kept in the best ap- 
pointed establishment in the kingdom. 

Among the most necessary appendages to every poultry house is 
the HEN LADDER. This is a sort of ascending scale of perches, 
one gradually a little higher than the other; yet not exactly 
above its predecessor, but somewhat in advance. By neglecting 
the use of this very simple contrivance, many valuable fowl have 
been lost or severely injured, by attempting to Jly down from 
their roost — an attempt from succeeding in which the birds were 
incapacitated by the bulk of their body preponderating over the 
power of their wings. This would not, of course, take place among 
wild birds in the forest ; but we are not to forget that our improve- 
menta in the breed of all animals tend to remove the varieties on 
which we expend our care, gradually feu'ther and farther frY>m 
their primitive condition, and conduce to deprive them of much 
of their native activity ; and, as our improvements proceed, to 
render them tdtimately almost helpless : hence the necessity for 
such artificial aids as the hen ladder ; and perhaps even in the 
cabin this accessory is more absolutely required than in less 
humble potdtry houses, on account of the great height of the 
roosting place. 

The cottier must be equally attentive to cleanliness, as if his 
poultry house were a model of elegance in point of structure. 
This, with proper food, and a good stock to start with, will be 
likely to ensure him a profit far beyond his expectations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SELECTION OF STOCK, AND CHOICE OF COCK, AND HENS FOB 

SITTING. 

Columella, a Roman* writer, who lived about two thousand 
jears ago, is, perhaps, among the earliest authorities we can cite 
on the subject of the breeding and management of poultry, and 
he thus delivers himself on a very important subject — ^viz., the 
number of hens to be allotted to each individual cock : — 

** Twelve hens shall be enough for one good cock, which will 
cause the progeny to be more of a colour ; but yet our ancestors 
used to give only five hens to one cock — thus producing a diver- 
sity of colour. To have the hens all of one colour is preferable, 
some white, and these are considered the best layers." 

Bradly, in his Farmer*s Director, advises one cock to be left 
with seven or eight hens, and hints that if a greater number be 
allowed him, the eggs will not prove fertile. The author of the 
Complete Farmer, and the writer of the article on poultry, in 
Rees* Encyclopedia, recommend the same number. 

M. Parmentier, a very eminent French writer, says that one 
cock is much more than sufficient for fifteen, or even twenty hens, 
provided he be a young, vigorous, and healthy bird. 

Those who breed game fowl for combat, and whose object is, of 
course, the production of strong chickens, limit the number to 
four, or at most five. Mr. Mowbray says, that in winter, or cold 
and damp weather, a cock should only have four hens. M. Bosc 
{Encyclopedia Methodique) says, that in spring alone should any 
cock have fewer than twenty hens. Mr. Dickson says, and in my 
opinion very justly, that the number of hens allowed to one cock 
should vary with the object you have in view. 

K you look for profit to the production of eggs alone, I should 
say that one cock, if a stout, youDg, and lively bird, may have 
as many as twenty-four hens. If, however, you want to obtain 
strong and thriving chickens, you must restrict him to six, or at 
most» eight. If your object be the improvement of a worn-out or 
degenerate breed, the fewer hens you allot to one cock the better, 
and you should not, at any rate sJlow him more than three. 
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A 8 TO THE SELECTION OF ▲ GOOD COCK. 

The same old writer I have already quoted, and who, by the 
by, has frequently been plagiarized wholesale without the slightest 
acknowledgment — Columella — thus instructs us on this subject 
— ** It is not good to keep a cock if he be not stout, hot, and 
knayish, and of the same colour as the hens are, and with as 
many claws ; but in his body to be higher raised, his comb to be 
high and red as blood, and straight withal; his eyes black or 
azure colour; his beak short and crooked, with a grey crest, 
shining like red or white, and all his feathers, from the head to 
the breast, to be of a changeable colour, varying like gold or 
yellow ; his heart large and big ; his muscles on his wings big like 
one's arms, with long wings; his tail fair and long, with two 
ranks of crooked and rising feathers ; and to be oft crowing is a 
sign of lusty courage. The red colour is thought to be the best 
cock ; his legs short and strong, his thighs great and thick, and 
well covered with feathers, and his legs armed with long spurs, 
rough and pointed — straight in body, light, fierce, eager in battle, 
vigilant, ready, and often crowing, and not easily feared." 

Markham, in ** Cheap and Good Husbandries* (p. 138) almost 
repeats the directions of Columella verbatim, and guarantees their 
correctness with the authority of his own opinion. 

M. Farmentier recommends the cock to be chosen of a middling 
size, carrying the head high, having a quick, animated look, 
strong shrill voice, short bill, very red comb, large wattles, broad 
breast, strong wings, black or dull red plumage, thighs muscular, 
spurs strong, claws bent and sharp, free in his action, a frequent 
crower, and frequently scratching the ground in search of worms, 
not, however, for himself, but to treat the hens. 

Not to weary my readers with an unnecessary.citation of too 
many authorities, I may just observe, for their direction, that the 
cock should be in perfect health — feathers close and rather short, 
chest compact and firm — full in the girth — lofty and elastic gait — 
large and firm thigh — ^beak short, and thick at its insertion. 

Next to health and strength, age is to be duly considered. 
Neither select a cock that is too old, nor one that is too young. 
Let the age be from a year and a half to three years and a half. 
Some cocks retain their vigour till they are even past six years 
oJd, and some make a display of unquestionable virility at the 
premature age of five or six months, ll is iw ^j^XX^t, \tfyw^"s«t. 
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for the fancier ** to be sure than Borry.'* Do you secure a young 
and vigorous bird at the summit of bis prime, leave experiments 
to others, steer equally clear of premature and often of deceptive 
developments, and of incipient age and decrepitude — avoid all 
extremes. 

In your selection of hens — let them be of a medium size — of 
a robust constitution — large head (utility must be regarded before 
mere beauty) — bright eye — pendant comb — by all means reject 
such as have large combs, or such as crow. These are in a position 
similar to that of human females with mustachios, partaking too 
much of the nature of the opposite sex. They are the very re- 
verse of good layers. An old saw nms — 

*' A hen that crows, a priest that dances,, and a woman who 
speaks Latin, never come to a good end." 

Mascall, following Columella and Stephanus, says — *' The signs 
of a good hen are these — a tawny colour or a russet are accounted 
the chiefest colours ; and next, those hens which have the pens of 
their wings blackish, not all black, but partly so. As for the 
grey and the white hens, they are nothing so profitable." 

Markham tells us that we must lay even more stress on the 
selection of a hen than on the choice of a cock, and insists on 
**grey, grissel, speckt,or yellowish — ^blacker brown is not amiss." 

These directions may have been all very well in olden times ere 
the many new and valuable varieties of fowl now known were 
&miliar to the poultry yard, but as £» as colour is concerned, 
they can no longer be followed, unless with respect to the common 
Dunghill breed. Amongst these latter you may, of course, make 
^hat selection you please as to colour, but the more valuable and 
distinctly marked varieties have each its own hue, and you must 
consequently just take them as you get them. Perhaps the best 
mode of forming a conclusion as to the most profitable colour 
would be to keep a memorandum book, and to enter regularly the 
age, colour, and every other particular connected with youriiend ; 
and, of course, keep also a correct account of their proceeds, 
whether as to eggs or chickens. The average of a year's experi- 
ence might lead to some satisfactory conclusion. 

The disposition of the cock and hens should likewise become a 
subject of careful observation. Some cocks are of an imsocial, 
unconjugal disposition — will persecute and maltreat their hens, 
and will, if even they leave them alone, direct their domineering 
practices towards the younger inmates of the ^oultt^ ^«s4. 
It 18 often necessary to change \\ve cwi^, Qtx«^^>Rft. ^x^&'^'sssss^^^ 
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by death, and I must caution my readers to manage this with the 
utmost possible circumspection. Poultry, although naturally 
gregarious, are by no means indiscriminate in their attachments, 
and hens will not, in every instance, admit the company of a new 
husband when his predecessor has been removed. The celebrated 
French writer, M. Reaumur (the inventor of the thermometer) 
relates a very striking instance of the caprice hens occasionally 
exhibit. In one of his coops he kept two hens and one cock ; the 
two hens, after having lived for a very long time on a perfectly 
affectionate footing with their companion, and after having hud 
eggs rendered reproductive by him, suddenly conceived for him an 
unconquerable aversion, and never ceased pecking him, until 
they stripped his head of feathers, and made it bleed, while the 
poor fellow bore their attacks most patiently, and not only never 
acted on the offensive, but scarcely even endeavoured to avoid their 
fury, until, at length, after a savage persecution for five or six 
days, they killed the poor creature outright. M. Beaumur sub- 
stituted, in the room of the slain bird, a young, vigorous, and 
strickingly beautiful cock ; but this experienced no greater mercy, 
and would also have been killed had he not been removed. Two 
other cocks, subsequently introduced, met with no better treat- 
ment. The hens appeared, in short, to have taken a vow of 
future celibacy ; and no artifice could induce them to abandon 
their unnatural conduct. 

It is also a very common thing for a cock to take a dislike to 
some individual hen — and this most frequently (not unlike some 
of his unfeathcrcd biped masters) to such as are old ; but this, 
however, is not invariably the cause. Mr. Dickson states that he 
had a cock once, which conceived so violent a dislike for a large 
Spanish hen, as to beat her unmercifully, drive her from her 
food, and almost starve her to death, although he had previously 
lived with her for several months a pattern of conjugal propriety 
and affection ; and, strangely enough, the favourite hen of this 
cock was a small, unhealthy bird — the oldest in the yard I 

Hens, as Farmentier quaintly enough observes, are, like other 
females, fond of a display of spirit on the part of the opposite 
sex. If, therefore, you have two or more cocks of equal apparent 
eligibility, and do not well know which you ought to constitute 
sultan of your yard, it is a good plan to let them do battle for the 
favour of the hens, and let the conqueror, of course, occupy the 
desJrcd post. 

" None but the brave dcseive \\v« t^Ax ." 
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Sometimes you will suffer annoyance from the pugnacity of 
your cocks. This pugnacity is said to arise from an unusually 
amorous temperament, and a consequent jealousy of disposition. 
Mascall, or rather his original, Columella, recommends, as a cure 
for this^— *< To slake that heat of jealousie, ye shall slitte two 
pieces of thick leather, and put them on his legges, and those 
will hang over his feete, which will correct the Tchement heat 
of jealousie within him" And M. Parmentier confirms this di- 
rection ; adding, that ** such a bit of leather will cause the most 
turbulent cock to become as quiet as a man who is bound hand 
and foot ;'* in other words — ** tied neck and heels." 

Although the cock can by no means boast much of the melody 
of his'voice, he will on no account suffer himself to be out-crowed 
if he can help it ; hence, you may observe a cock pause after 
each crow, in order to ascertain if he be answered by a riyal, and 
the succeeding Tocal attempt will, if possible, be yet louder and 
more discordant. 

Cocks and hens are both fond of cleanliness and order in their 
plumage ; and are, especially the former, constantly pecking and 
pruning their feathers. It was formerly, but erroneously, sup- 
posed, that during this process an oily fluid, secreted in the gland 
near the tail, was extracted from its receptacle by the pressure of 
the beak, and then disseminated over the remainder of the 
plumage, as a process necessary to render the feathers waterproof. 
In order to dissipate this illusion, I need only observe, that the 
taU'less fowl, though they are destitute of that part of the body 
where this gland is said to be situated, and have, consequently, no 
oil to extract, go through precisely the same process of pecking and 
pruning, and their feathers are just as much waterproofed as those 
of any other fowl. In my opinion, this fondness of pecking and 
pruning is partly a provision of nature, designed to relieve some 
irritation in the skin, and thus conduce to health, and partly pro- 
ceeds from a pure love of cleanliness and regularity in the plumage, 
inherent in all varieties of fowl. 

In the choice of a hen for setting,* look for a large bird, with 

* Hens had better not be allowed to sit doringr the months of June and July, for 
if they are permitted to do so. the young will be hatched at the very season when the 
karve$t-ftu prevails— an insect so troublesome in some counties of England as to be 
regarded in the light of an absolute plague. This insect attacking the chickens* 
tender skins frequently occasions fever, which terminates fiitally. I have met with - 
instances, in Buckinghamshire, where this fly attacked the heads of children, pro- 
ducing much discomfort, nay, painful annoyance, U «%& \.^«c«^ Vql xfif\ nJ^sa-n 
known mm the "iiarvest bug." 
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large, wide-spreading wings. Though large, however, she must 
not be heayy, nor leggy. No one of any judgment would seta 
Malay ; as, in such case, not only would many eggs remain un- 
covered, but many also would be trampled upon and broken. 
Elderly hens will be found more willing to sit than young and 
giddy pullets ; indeed, the latter should never be allowed to sit 
until, at least, the second year of their laying. 

The Spanish fowl are not generally good sitters ; but they are 
better, being excellent layers. The Dorking reverse the order, 
being better sitters than layers ; and these qualities will also be 
found to extend pretty generally to hens partaking of the prevail- 
ing colours of these two varieties ; the black being usually the 
best layers, and but careless or indifferent sitters, while grey or 
checquered hens (especially such as have light-coloured legs)are the 
best you can procure. 

You will be informed of a hen's anxiety to sit, by a peculiar 
change in her voice to a distinctive cluck, which continues even 
after hatching, until the chickens no longer require her maternal 
care. The heat of the hen's body is also materially increased ; 
hence, when it is desired to check a hen's anxiety to sit, the com- 
mon practice for allaying this heat is inunersion in cold water* 

If you entertain doubts of the steadiness of the hen you desire 
to set, try her constancy by placing her for a few days on some 
pieces of chalk shaped so as to resemble eggs. 

If you desire to have chickens produced at some particular 
time, when you have no hen ready to sit, you may induce the 
desire of incubation by stimulating food — such as toast, or dry 
bread steeped in good ale, well-boiled oatmeal porridge, with a 
little Cayenne pepper mixed through it, or hard-boiled eggs, and 
fresh raw meat cut small. Fomenting the belly with pepper steeped 
in vinegar, is a good practice. But do not suffer any one to per- 
suade you to pluck off the feathers, or to use nettles — practices 
more cruel than efficacious. Artificial warmth is also never to be 
lost sight of. 

After a few days' treatment such as I have described, placing 
the hen upon the eggs in a dark place, or setting her in a tub, 
and covering her up with a cloth, will generally be found suffi- 
cient. M. Bosc, however {Encyclopedic Methodique, art. Poulb), 
describes a sort of hatching-box, invented by a lady, named 
Mdlle. de Portebois. This was a small box, so narrow that the 
hen could not turn in it ; and when placed in it, to her tail was 
tied a piece of wood, which, in five ot six ^«.'^%, ^«k» xcmssH^* 
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K. Boflc tays, that, by this oontriruioe, Mdlle. de PorteboU used 
to make a hen rit sereral times in snocession ; the chickens, as 
soon as hatched, being remored to other mothers for the neces- 
sary nursing. 

If 70a find a hen soon tire, or become impatient of sitting, 
only gire her about half the nsnal quantity of food, and then, 
when she returns to the nest, feed her from the hand with such 
dainties as you hare found to be her favourites. Some will re- 
commend the food to be placed within the hen's reach, in order 
that hunger, at all erents, may not be a means of inducing her to 
leare her important post. This is bad. It is not hunger that in- 
duces the imi>atience to which I hare alluded; and this total 
deprlTation of exercise is most prejudicial to the poor bird's 
health. 

Some hen's on the other hand, are as obstinately constant in 
their ntting, as those I hare been describing are the rererse ; and 
birds possessing this temperament, will frequently sit until they 
half starre themselres, if not prevented. Mr. Lawrence says, 
that he has had hens which, under these circumstances, reduced 
tfaemselres to such a pitch of weakness as eren to faint ; and, 
after tiie chickens were hatdied, to be so weak as to be scarcely 
able to attend to them. 

Markham scouts the idea of any hen sitting too long. But he 
is in error. I would not, as some do, recommend such a hen to 
bb fed i^on her nest ; but I would remore her at proper inter- 
ralsy and coax her to eat by presenting her with delicacies. If 
she consent to eat a sufficiency, drinking will be sure to follow. 
I may here obserre, that if a hen acquire the eril habit of break- 
ing and eating her eggs, boil an egg hard, break away a little of 
the sh^ and give it to her while hot. If she peck at it, and, of 
course, bum herself, you may reckon upon having cured her of 
her vicious propensity ; but, should the first painful lesson prove 
ineffectual, try a second. Ton will seldom or never have to 
resort to a third. I think that experience justifies me in arriving 
at the conclusion that this habit originated in a craving for ealea" 
reaui matter, which I have already stated to be necessary to the 
well-being of fbwL If your hens be supplied with chalk and sand 
your eggs will not be touched. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SELECTION OF EGGS FOB SETTING — THEIR MANAGEMENT DUR- 
ING INCUBATION — AND TREATMENT OF THE CHICK AFTER 
HATCHING. 

In selecting eggs for setting, bear in mind what I haye said as to 
the number of hens that the cock should associate with ; and 
choose such eggs as you have reason to know, or belieye, to have 
been rendered reproductive. Choose the largest. Sketchley tells 
us that he has always found the round egg to contain the female 
chick, and that of oblong shape, the male. This, however, though 
it may have been newly discovered by Sketchley, was known to 
Columella and Stephanus. If you examine the egg between your 
eye and a candle, you will be able to discern the position of the 
vacancy caused by the little air bag, at the blunt end of the 
shell. If this be in the centre, the egg will produce a cock ; if aX 
one side, a hen. You may form a very fair judgment of your 
eggs frem their specific gravity. Put them into a bowl of tepid 
water, and reject such as do not sink to the bottom. Choose, 
also, such as present a marked disparity of size between the two 
ends. Such as are equal in size at both ends, usually contain 
two yolks ; and these, be it observed, instead of producing twin 
chickens, as might naturally be expected, commonly produce 
monstrosities. Reject them. The number of eggs to be placed 
under a hen is from nine to eleven. Be sure that they all have 
been laid about the same time, and that they are all fresh ; and 
carefully note down the day on which you place them beneath 
the hen. Never turn the eggs. The hen can do that better than 
you. About the twelfth day of incubation, you may be enabled 
to reject such eggs as are unfruitful. For this purpose, hold the 
egg between your hands in the sunshine : if the shadow which it 
forms waver, keep the egg, as the wavering of the shadow is 
occasioned by the motion of the chick within ; if it remain sta- 
tionary, throw it away. If your eggs have been very fresh laid, 
the chick will be developed earlier than otherwise ; if they have 
been fresh, you will, about the sixteenth day, if you apply your 
ear to the egg, hear a gentle piping noise within ; if the eggs have 
jbeen stale, this will not be perceptible TmtiV «\>o\]Lt the eighteenth 
daj^; and, at this time, the yolk which YiadijieT\ouA^\MsiwiXsSA'^^ 
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• 

&Dd aronnd the chicken, will now be gradually entering into the 
body of the bird. This serres as nourishment to the little prisoner 
until his subsequent efforts shall have set him free. From this 
period let your attention be assiduous; but, at the same time, 
cautious, for the hen has heard this cry before you haye, and all 
her maternal anxieties and tendernesses are, from that moment, 
greatly augmented, and any unnecessary interference wiU only 
tend to irritate her. 

The position which the chick holds within the egg, is appa- 
rently anything but adyantageous for the work of breaking forth; 
and, hence, if the youngling be weakly, artificial aid is often 
necessary. This position would, indeed, almost induce one to 
regard the liberation of the chick, by his own unassisted efforts, 
as an impossibility. I shall describe it briefly : — The neck slopes 
towards the belly, to about the centre of which comes the head ; 
the head lies beneath the right wing, just as that of a sleeping 
bird ; the feet are gathered up like those of a fowl ready trussed 
for the spit, and the claws bend backwards, tiU they almost touch 
the head ; and it is in this confined position that the shelly wall 
of the prison has to be broken through. It must, therefore, be 
anything but easy work for the little chick. The process of effect- 
ing the breaking of the shell, is a succession of taps from the 
beak, by which first a crack or star, with many cracks diyerging 
from it, takes place : a hole is soon effected, the sides gradually 
chip away, and the chicken emerges to its new sphere of being. 
Sometimes the little bird, on proceeding to leaye the broken shell, 
unexpectedly finds itself retained in its place by some accidental, 
or irregular circumstance. The shell may, for instance, hare 
been well cracked ; and yet, the lining membrane of the interior 
of the shell may be so tough as to defy all the efforts of the 
inmate to rupture it, and thus, still present a barrier, and often, 
without assistance, an insurmountable one. Some chickens waste 
their time striring to tear this membrane before they haye made 
a suficient crack in the shell. These had better not receiye 
assistance ; they will speedily find out their error, and go to work 
in a proper manner. 

In eyery case look through the egg before helping the chick. 
That chicken which comes out before the whole of the yolk has 
been absorbed, will assuredly proye to be an unhealthy, weakly, 
little wretch, and will speedily die. A chicken must, preyious to 
leaying the shell, haye imbibed such a portion of nutriment as 
will, At leut, senre him fox foui-and-tv^oX^ Xi^^'ox^^&^Kt^^s^^* ^^ 
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is for this that the yolk is designed. Any unusual excess of light* 
or any injudicious interference with the eggs towards the dose of 
incuhation, will nearly always result in causing the chicken to 
strive to get out too soon, and thus often occasion the loss of 
numbers. 

Neither are all shells, nor all membranes, of an equal thick- 
ness, and some are even pretematurally obstinate ; hence another 
difficulty the chick has to experience. 

Some women will dip the eggs into warm water the day before 
they think they will be pecked at. M. Reaumur says that this 
produces no perceptible difference in the consistence of the shell ; 
and I object to the practice, not only on the score of its total 
inutility, but, as likely to injure the present or future health of 
the chick ; and the warmth is likewise specially calculated to pro- 
duce another difficulty connected with its egress, viz., that of 
being glued to the shell — the white of egg, the albumen, which 
surrounds the chicken in the shell, being convertible by heat into 
perfect glue. 

The following is, perhaps, the only case in which interference 
can prove useful : — When you find the fracture on the outside of 
the shell remaining the same for five or six hours, and when, on 
examining the edges of this fracture, you find them dry and 
unmoistened by any fluid, you may conclude that assistance is 
called for, and may proceed to render it ; but, of course, with all 
possible caution. The best mode to be adopted on such occasions 
is, to imitate, as nearly as possible, the natural efforts of the 
chicken itself, which may be done by sharp, short strokes with 
the back of a knife or a key ; or, what is better than either, the 
point of a pair of scissors. Be, however, both gentle and deliberate, 
and take care lest you penetrate the cavity of the egg. Having 
succeeded in making a sufficient opening in the sheU, you may, 
by a careful and tender use of your fingers, extricate the chick. 
Sometimes a few scales of albumen, or of the lining membrane of 
the egg, may remain on the bird's plumage for some days. Do 
not be uneasy about them. Leave them alone, and as they dry 
they will fall off of themselves. Mind, and in affording your 
assistance to the embarrassed chick, be extremely tender with 
your fingers. You may otherwise often kill, when your intention 
is only to cure. For my own part, my confidence in the unas- 
sisted powers of nature is such, that I would be disposed to per- 
mit even twelve hours to elapse before I resorted to mechanical 
means of interference, A chick, so vreak 8a to ^ti%\l\m£^^ tb&t 
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tune, is not worth striTiDg to extricate ; and even, on the score of 
humanitjr, its death within the shell would be lew painful than 
after quitting it. 

For about twenty-four hours after birth, the chick not only can 
do well enough without any extraneous nourishment, but will 
podtiTdy be far more likely subsequently to thriye if let alone, 
than if crammed or incited to eat prematurely. It is, howeyer, no 
harm to turn your new clutch in among older chicks that already 
feed themselves. They will then ordinarily follow the example 
of the rest, and pick away at whatever is going. This is, I 
should say, a matter of perfect indifference. Nature is too good 
a preceptor to allow the little brood to fill themselves to repletion. 

Some will recommend, as food for young chickens, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, and broken down with crumbs of bread. This 
treatment is, howerer, needlessly expensive ; and I have found 
plain crumbs, or cold oatmeal porridge, that has been yery well 
boiled, and not burned, do just as welL Do not forget that, in 
all probability, thirst will be present before hunger; and there 
on^t, therefore, always to be a flat, shallow pan or plate of clean 
spring water left within reach, and the hen herself, glad of a 
little refreshment after so long a task, will usually lead the way 
to it. 

After a day or two your chickens will eat anything : but if they 
are of a delicate and yaluable sort, chopped bits of fresh meat are 
an excellent nourishment, or instead thereof, chopped earthworms 
will be found to answer equally well, and they are decidedly not 
only cheaper but far more easily procured. 

If the chickens be hatched during cold weather they will re- 
quire artificial warmth, or at the very least comfortable housing. 
The kitchen of a farm house will afford this in perfection ; but 
there is no occasion to follow the extra caution of Mr. Dickson, 
who is particular in recommending ** confinement for Jive or six days 
in baskets lined with tow !** — freedom from annoyance, comfortable 
housing, and a sheltered walk are all that they require ; an hour's 
sunshine is worth more than a year's wrapping up in tow. If 
your chicks be very weakly you may cram them with crumbs of 
good white bread steeped in milk ; but at the same time recollect 
that their little crops are not capable of holding more than the 
bulk of a pea — so rather under than over feed. If your hen haye 
been much exhausted by hatching, you will do well to cram her 
with crumbs of bread steeped in Port wine, or in the absence of 
win^ diluted spirits or ginger coidiaiiTX!k»>^ X^-^oaRj^.^^^^^SSiifiiw. 
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If you wish to fatten your chickens for the tahle you will find 
hoiled potatoes steamed^ and given moderately warm, a most nu- 
tritious diet, which may be greatly improved by mixing with the 
mess a small portion of boiled oatmeal ; beware, however, of giving 
any food to your fowl in a hot state. Many of our cattle-feeders 
who keep poultry are apt to make great mistakes in this respect. 
Being in the habit of boiling or steaming, potatoes for the cattle, 
they throw some of them in a hot state to the fowl on their way 
to the cow-house, and the birds eating this hot food become 
affected with many troublesome and fi&tal disorders, amcmgst 
which ROUP is by no means the least to be dreaded.* A small por- 
tion of Cayenne pepper mixed with the food will be found highly 
conducive to health, and consequently to condition ; but do not 
season according to your own palate — as much as will barely im- 
part the flavour to the mess will be found to suffice. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE TURKEY. 
THE WILD ORIGINAL. 

LiNNJEUs and others have given the turkey the erroneous appel- 
lation of **Meleagris Gallipavo," under the strange impression 
that this bird and the Meleagris of the ancients are identical — a 
very strange error indeed, inasmuch as the descriptions of the 
Meleagris, given by Athenseus, and other classic writers, refer, 
with the most minute accuracy, to the Guinea fowl or Pintado, 
and in scarcely any single particular can be traced a resemblance 
to the turkey ; the mistake was flrst observed and pointed out by 
the French Academicians, and it is now universally admitted. 

Various opinions have been promulgated relative to the original 
country of the turkey, but it is now ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
to have been America ; and it is in that country idone that the 
true original of our domestic turkey is yet to be met with in aU 
its primitive wildness, clothed in its natural plumage, feral in all 
its habits, the unreclaimed denizen of the wilderness. As to the 
medium through which this bird was first introduced into Europe 
much doubt still exists, and we have, indeed, no authentic proof 

*27£irii:t^t2iepresent failure of the potato crop, other roots, such as mangold, 
turnips, Ac, may be used, but with the same pTecanUou, nV^.^tmA. \o\m ^^vo^voq 
wArm. 
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either at what period of time, or by what agency that event took 
place; it is, howeyer, not unreasonable to suppose that tlie 
Spaniards, after their discovery of Mexico, where the turkey is 
known to be indigenous, brought 8i>ecimens away with them on 
their return to their own country ; and Oviedo, the earliest de- 
scriber of this bird, speaks of it as having been domesticated by 
the Christian inhabitants of New Spain and the Spanish Main. 
This proves that the turkey was domesticated by the Spaniards 
before the year 1526, for in that year was Oviedos's ** Natural 
History of the Indies," published at Toledo. The discovery of 
Mexico took place in 1518 : and when Hernandez shortly after- 
wards described the natural productions of that country, he enu- 
merated amongst them the turkey, distinguishing also the wild 
firom the tame. In 1530, the turkey was introduced into England ; 
but it seems more probable that we owe its introduction to Cabot's 
having brought it direct from America, than that we obtained it 
firom Spain ; for if the latter were the case, I think it likely that 
some record of its transmission would remain. In Baker's Chro- 
nicle we are told that — 

** Turkeys, carps, boppes, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year." 

In 1541, we find turkeys enumerated aniongst the delicacies of 
the table, and classed with the crane and swan ; but the bird was 
too important an addition to our stock of domestic poultry to re- 
main very long a rarety. Attention was drawn towards it — it was 
bred extensively ; and in 1573, we find it mentioned by Tusser, in 
his ** Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry," as forming the 
staple of the farmer's ordinary Christmas dinner. 

The origin of the popular name ** Turkey" appears to be the 
confusion that at first so unaccountably subsisted relative to the 
identity of the bird with the Guinea fowl, which is really a native 
of that country, and which was introduced into England from the 
Levant, and at the time of the introduction of the turkey was 
still scarce. Some say it arose from the proud and Turkish strut 
of the cock. An old writer on agriculture, named Googe (a.d. 
1641) asserts that the turkeys and Guinea fowl were unknown in 
Britain in 1530, but he evidently suffered himself to be misled by 
a German author, Heresbach, whose treatise seems to have been 
the basis of Googe's work.* Hakluyt (a.d. 1582) mentions their 

• Tbis babit of blindly following tbe writings of tbeir predecessors bas too often. 
been the great rock on which UAturaU&XA \iaiN« yiieOk^^ ^«ccAS^s%^s^« >N.\^^^«».>aKs>»^ 
0f*Uieleace, 
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haying been introduced « about fifty jean back." In 1555, two 
turkeys and four turkey poults formed part of the inauguration 
dinner of the sergeants at-law in London ; they cost only four 
shillings each, while the swans were rated at ten shillings, and 
capons at half a crown. Turkeys could not, therefore, have been 
very scarce at that time (Dugdale, Orig. Jud.) The turkey, there- 
fore, would appear to have been introduced into England about 
the year 1530, and we may conclude that it was brought into 
France about the same period ; for, in Champier's Treatise on 
Diet (De Re Cibaria) published in 1560, the turkey is described, 
and this work is said to have been written upwards of thirty 
years antecedent to its publication. In this book also the bird is 
said to have been brought from the *' newly discorered Indian 
islands ;" and my readers are well aware that the newly discovered 
Continent of America was at first conjectured to be a portion of 
India, or an island belonging to it (and hence the aborigines of 
America have since been incorrectly styled Indians). In 1556, 
twelve turkeys formed the present offered to the Kiag of France, 
by the burgesses of Amiens. Heresbach states that they were in- 
troduced into Germany about 1530, and we are informed by 
Zanonie, that a sumptuary law made at Venice, in 1557, indicates 
the rank of those at whose tables they were permitted to be eaten. 
The turkey was then early appreciated, and his value duly esti- 
mated ; yet, strange to say, not a record remains to lead us to a 
knowledge of the person to whom the natives of Europe are in- 
debted for BO very important a benefit. The turkey has long en- 
joyed the reputation it now holds, and has been deemed worthy 
of a place at the most luxurious festivals ; nor will any of my 
readers I am sure, deny the excellence of a young, fat, and ten- 
der turkey, garnished with good celery sauce, and accompanied 
by a ham, or a cut of bacon, by way of a relish. 

No one who has seen only the domesticated inhabitant of the 
poultry yard, can form any idea of the surpassing beauty of its 
wild original. The cock measures about three feet and a-half, or 
nearly four feet in length, and almost six in expanse of the wings. 
The skin of the head is of a bluish colour, as is also the upper 
part of the neck, and is marked with nunierous reddish warty 
elevations, with a few black hairs scattered here and there. On 
the under part of the neck the skin hangs down loosely, and 
forms a sort of wattle ; and, from the point where the bill com- 
menccs, and the forehead terminates, axisea a fL<&%\vy ^Tot^berance, 
w/tA a small tuft of hair at the extremity, "w\v\c\v\««s«s«» ^gra^SVj 
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elongated when the bird is excited ; and at the lower part of the 
neck is a taft of black hair, eight or nine inches in length. 

The feathers are, at the base, of a light dusky tinge, succeeded 
by a brilliant metallic band, which changes, according to the 
IK>int whence the light falls upon it, to bronze, copper colour, 
violet, or purple ; and the tip is formed by a narrow black velvety 
band. This last marking is absent from the neck and breast. 
The colour of the tail is broven, mottled with black, and crossed 
with numerous lines of the latter colour : near the tip is a broad 
black band ; then a short mottled portion ; and then a broad band 
of dingy yellow. The wings are white, banded closely with black, 
and shaded with brownish yellow, which deepens in tint towards 
the back. The head is very small in proportion to the size of the 
body ; the legs and feet are strongly made, and furnished with 
blunt spurs about an inch long, and of a dusky reddish colour ; 
the bill is reddish, and horn coloured at the tip. 

The hen turkey is less in size than the cock ; her legs are desti- 
tute of spurs ; her neck and head are less naked, being furnished 
with short, dirty, g^ey feathers : the feathers on the back of the 
neck have brownish tips, producing, on that part, a brown Ion- 
gitudinal band. She also frequently, but not invariably, wants 
the tuft of feathers on the breast. Her prevailing colour is a 
dusky grey, each feather having a metallic band, less brilliant 
than that of the cock ; then a blackish band, and a greyish fringe. 
Her whole colour is, as usual among birds, duller than the cock ; 
the wing feathers display less white, and have no bands : the tail 
is similarly coloured to that of the cock. When young, the sexes 
are so much alike in appearance, that it is not easy to discern the 
difference between them ; and the cock acquires his beauty only 
by deg^rees, his plumage not arriving at perfection until the fourth 
or fifth year. 

The wild turkey was formerly found in Canada, and in several 
districts of the United States, but has been gradually driven back- 
wards as population increased. It is now chiefly to be found in 
the wilder regions of Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Audubon, the celebrated ornithologist, and a most delightful 
writer, describes the habits of these birds most fully ; and I shall 
follow him in my description. The wild turkey is, to a certain 
extent, migratory in its habits; and about the latter end of 
autumn, large flocks assemble, and gradually desert their barren 
wilds, for the richer plains of Ohio and Miss\««\^^v, TVv<^ <:j;^k!b 
Msaodate in parties by themselvea, mA %wSt iw VssA ^^^w^^xss^a- 
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the hens. The latter remain with the ponltfl, which thejtake 
care to keep away from the cocks, who are very apt to attack and 
destroy them. 

Flocks leaving the same district, all move forwards in the same 
direction. They yery seldom take wing unless to escape an 
enemy, or to cross a river, which latter feat they do not perform 
without great deliberation, and a great deal of noisy *< gob- 
bling," as if it were no easy matter to screw up their courage to 
the necessary pitch. The old and strong birds will fly in safety 
across a river upwards of a mile in breadth; the young and 
weakly often fall in, unequal to the effort ; but, nevertheless, 
usually manage (in an awkward manner certainly) to attain the 
shore by swimming. On reaching the opposite bank, the flock 
will generally strut about for a length of time, as if bewildered, 
and may during this interval be readily taken. On arriving at 
the desired district, they disperse in smaller flocks, composed in- 
discriminately of cocks, hens, and poults. Their food consists 
of beech-mast, maize, a fruit called the Feccan nut, and acorns. 
They will also devour such beetles, grasshoppers, young frogs, 
small lizards, &c., as fEill in their way. This is about November ; 
and at this season they often incautiously venture too near farm- 
yards and bams, where great numbers are killed, and form a 
valuable article of traffic to the fortunate settler. 

Early in March the hens separate again from the herd, roost 
apart, and carefully shun the cock. They stiU, however, remain 
near the latter ; and when a hen utters her call, every cock within 
hearhig responds with his «* gobble," ** gobble,'* ** gobble." This 
noisy wooing usually continues for about an hour before sunrise, 
after which the birds silently alight from their perches, and the 
cocks strut about, with expanded tails, seeking to obtain the 
favour of their desired mates. They sometimes, while thus em- 
ployed, encounter each other ; in which case desperate conflicts 
take place, terminated only by the death or flight of the van- 
quished. 

After pairing, the birds remain together for the season until 
laying begins, when the hen is again compelled to seclude herself, 
as the cock would otherwise destroy the eggs. About the middle 
of April the hen forms her nest of a few dry leaves, on the 
ground, in some sheltered spot, where it will be concealed from 
every hostile eye ; here she deposits her eggs, to the number of 
H'ozn ten to twenty ; they resemble, in size and colour, those of 
the domestic bird. Whenever slie \ea.\e» \ke u^^., ^^«s^^ss%\l 
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vp witii leares, so as to secure it from obsenration. She is a 
Ttrj dose sitter, and will also, when she has chosen a spot, 
seldom leare it on accomit of its being disooTered by a human in- 
truder. Should she find one of her eggs, howerer, sucked by a 
snake, or other enemy, she abandons the nest for erer. Sereral 
hens will sometimes join, lay in the one nest, sit alternately, and 
rear tiieir broods together. When the eggs are near hatching, the 
hen will not forsake her nest while life remains. 

The young are rery sensible of the effects of daqip ; hence, 
after a rainy reason, wild turkeys are always scarce. The flesh 
of tiie wild turkey is rery superior to that of the domestic bird ; 
yet, that of such of the latter as have been suffered to roam at 
large in the woods and open plains is, in no respect, improyed by 
this partially wild mode of life. The wild bird is frequently do- 
mesticated in America ; but I understand that these indiyiduaJs are 
not rery steady, and will on the first opportunity return to their 
natiTe haunts. C. Lucien Bonaparte, to whose labours in the 
interesting field of American ornithology I have also to acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for some of the foregoing details, relates 
that a gentleman in West Chester county. New York, once pro- 
cured a young female wild turkey, in order to try the experiment 
of croasing the breed with the domestic bird ; but, owing to some 
accident, it did not succeed ; and in the ensuing spring the hen 
disi^peared. She returned, howeyer, in the autumn, followed 
by a large brood, and remained in the farm till the following 
spring, when she again disappeared, but returned in autumn 
with a second brood; and this she continued to do for seyeral 



When the eggs of the wild turkey are hatched under a tame 
hen, the poults preserre the wild manners of their race, and roost 
i^art from the rest. These are often used as decoy birds, for the 
purpose of securing the wild ones. The wild turkey is found to 
thriye better, and &tten sooner, on a giyen quantity of food than 
the tame ; and it is weU known that the cross between the two is 
a greatly improyed breed as to fiesh and capability of taking fat : 
it is, therefore, to be wished, now that our communication with 
America is so rapid, that some of my readers' friends who haye 
emigrated would send them a few hens, that the experiment might 
be fnUy tried. Some writers haye greatly exaggerated the weight 
of the wild turkey ; and some haye eyen asserted that they haye met 
with indiyiduals of sixty pounds weight. M. Bonaparte states the 
ayerage weight of the hen to Y)e {torn «i:^X Xi;^ xfisi!^ \rsqsw^^ 'vs^^ 
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that of the cock from fifteen to twenty. A knowledge of the 
natural habits of the bird is of the greatest importance in guiding 
us as to its treatment in a state of domestication ; and we, accord- 
ingly, should avoid condemning to the confinement of close, and 
often filthy hen houses, a bird which, in a state of nature, 
always perches in the open air. Open sheds and high perches are 
what they require ; and their dishke to the mode of housing I 
speak of may be recognized in the eagerness with which they 
rush out the instant the door is opened in the morning. The 
domestic turkey has been known to go wild in England {Sp.Mag,, 
Aug. 1824), and remain so for two or more years ; and there is 
no doubt that it would be possible to naturalise them amongst us 
like the pheasant. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE DOMESTIC TURKEY. 

Domestication has in the case of the turkey, as in that of 
most reclaimed animals, produced a diversity of colour, which 
by cultivation, whether owing to fancy or some supposed inhe- 
rent excellence residing in the various tints, has now furnished 
us with several so-called varieties or breeds ; still, however, with 
one exception (the Norfolk), only difibring in tlie prevailing hue 
of their plumage : thus we have the black, the white, the copper- 
colour, the brown, the bronze, the dusky-grey, &c. — they are, 
however, of course, all the descendants of their great American 
original, of which I am disposed to think but ohe really exists,* 
although F. Cuvier has described (1820) a second species found at 
Honduras. There is a question whether this actually be a second 
and distinct species, however, or merely a variety of the wild 
bird, owing its diversity of aspect to circumstances dependant on 
locality, and consequent change of habit, combined with difi(e- 
rence of climate and other important causes, which we know in 
the case of other animals produce such remarkable efiects. 

As to the relative value of the ordinary varieties, it would be 
almost difficult to ofier an opinion ; but those who suppose the 

* / hare since been conAnned In \9&\& opVotoa. 
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tskile turkey to be " the moat robust and most euilj fattened," 
are decidedly misUken, both in theorj, aa tkr m ianlogy ma; 
guide oe, and in practice, where the certain lest of experience tiu 
ibown to the contrary. The bronze and copper-coloured Tarieties 
are generally imdertited, and are amongst the most difficult of all 
to rear; but their fleah ii certainly very delicate, and perhaps 
more so than that of other kinds — a drcumsCance, havcTcr, that 
may partly result from their &r greater delicacy of conBtitution, 
■od the consequent exlra troable devoted to their management. 

The brown and a^hy-grey are not particularly remarkable, but 
the black are decidedly superior in every respect not only as regards 
greater hardiness, and a consequent greater facility of rearing, but 
' as acquiring flesh more readily, and that being of the very best 
and primes! quality. Those of this colour appear to be less fax 
removed than the others from the original wild stock. Fortu- 
nately, too, the black seems to be the &roujite colour of nature, 
and black turkeys are produced far more abundantly than those 
of any other hue, M. Parmentier was informed by a French 
lady, who had devoted much of her attention to rural affurs, 
that she had in her yard ten bUiCktack«,^hfinatiui& white codk. 
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and yet that not one of the chicks was white, or even light co- 
loured. Turkeys will sometimes change their hue. Mowbray 
states that ** a turkey cock, the property of J. Lee, Esq., of Red- 
brook, near Whitechurch, which was black in the year 1821, 
became afterwards perfectly white ; this extraordinary change 
taking place so gradually, that, in the middle of the moulting, the 
bird was beautifully mottled, the feathers being black and white 
alternately." 

Of all the domestic Tarieties of turkey, the Norfolk is the most 
esteemed. This bird was originally produced by a cross with the 
wild American breed ; and it is chiefly on account of the unqua- 
lified success which attended the experiment in that instance that 
I would recommend our emigrated friends to afford us an oppor- 
tunity of trying a similar experiment for ourselves, our Irish 
turkeys being universally admitted to be second in quality or 
bulk only to the celebrat^ Norfolk half-blood. 

With respect to the best mode of keeping turkeys, I have merely 
to repeat what I have already remarked relative to a due attention 
to the habits of the original wild breed in its native state. Let 
them have a large roomy open shed, sufficiently protected of 
course from the weather, and, above all, from moisture. Let the 
perches be high — and here, again, you will do well not to omit the 
use of the hen-ladder ; for although these birds can usually fly 
well, still, when/a<, they become too heavy for their wings, and 
are apt to injure themselves in their descent from a lofty perch, 
especially when in confinement ; when at full liberty they can take 
better care of themselves. During warm weather they may be 
permitted to select their own roosting places on the trees about 
a farm ; but should be well watched, lest they stray away ; and 
this indulgence should on no account be granted them if frost be 
anticipated, as their toes are tender, and apt to become frost-bitten. 
Indeed, summer is the only time of the year when this out-roost- 
ing may with safety be permitted. 

The turkey is a most profitable bird to the peasant, fbr it can 
almost wholly provide for itself about the roads and hedge-rows ; 
snails, slugs, and worms are among the number of its dainties, and 
the nearest stream serves to slake its thirst. To the farmer, how- 
ever, it is often a perfect nuisance from its love of grain, and 
shoidd, therefore, be kept in the yard until all com is too strong 
in the root to present any temptations. 

Notwithstanding the separation, which, with the exception of 
certain aeasona, subsists in a wild state \>elwewi tV^a ^wi>t «sA\«iW 
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tAsjt ihey bare lieeii bronglit to feed and Utc amicably toge- 
ler in a ttate of domesticity. The fonner, howerer, retains* 
ilBcient of his hereditary propensities to giro an occasional sly 
lour to a chicks or forward poolt, bat that yery seldom of a seri- 
iri|y mallcions character. 

MsscsH, in describing a turkey-cock (snch as the breeder 
KXild select) says, that he should be "a bird large, stout, 
rood, and majestical; for when he walketh dejected, he is 
nrer good." (Cheap Husb. p. 151.) 

H. Parmentier says, that both cock and hen should haye short 
gs, foil shapes, imd general yiyacity and energy in all their 
orements ; likewise, that they should be both well-shaped, and 
healthy condition. 

MascaU says, that the cock should not be " passing a yere or 
ro yeres old. Three yeres is the most, and too much,"- Ac. 
Tor my own part, I hold a turkey-cock, at the age of three 
iars, to be only in his prime, and to continue, in eyery respect, 
ihable to your purpose until fiye. The hen is at her prime 
ranger, and, probably, at the second year is as good as erer she 
in be afterwards. 

It has been stated by some, and yet, as positiyely denied by 
hers, that one fecundation will render all the eggs of that lay- 
g fertile. Without entering into a discussion upon the subject, 
may merely remark, that Mr. Nolan is of opinion that such is 
e case ; and as he has had the advantage of many years' expe- 
aice, I should be sorry to differ from him ; stiD, howerer, were 
my own case, I should prefer making "assurance doubly sure,*' 
d allowing one cock to eyery dozen or fourteen hens. £yen 
is, howeyer, will render it unnecessary for eyery poor man who 
ly desire to breed turkeys, to haye a cock, as one cock will thus 
ore amply sufficient for the hens of a whole townland. This 
It should encourage kind landlords to keep a good turkey-cock 
a yaluable breed, and so afford their humbler tenantry an 
portunity of improving upon the commoner yarieties they 
ly possess. 

The approach of the laying season is easily known by the 
seased liyeliness and proud strut of the hen ; and she, like- 
se, further expresses her feelings, by a peculiar self-satisffed 
f, that soon becomes fiimiliar to the obsenrer. This usually 
kes place in the month of March (nearly a month earlier than 
? wUd bird). When the breeder vcxc)cxve% ^Cmmi^ vytsfisN^s^^^^*^^ 
nld proride a nest, and put an et^fj, «t %\a\^ eoaas^ViwBBJ*. 
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like one, into it, to induce the hen to commence laying there. 
'Partaking of the retiring propensities of the wild hen (although 
she has not equal reason to dread the destructive passions of the 
cock), the female turkey is a secret layer, and does her best to 
elude the vigilance of her keeper, and steal away to some secluded 
spot. The peculiar note of which I have spoken, betrays, how* 
ever, the fact ; and whoever has the care of the fowl, shoidd fol- 
low her to her retirement, and bring her back to the nest prepared 
for her. 

The time when* the hen turkey lays is usually morning. Some 
lay daily ; others, only every second day. The number of eggs 
laid, is commonly from fifteen to twenty ; but this varies with 
the age of the bird — a hen of mature age laying more, and larger 
eggs, than one of a year old. When the turkeys are to be let out 
in the miming, you may examine the hens, and keep in such as 
are about to lay. This precaution will, of course, prevent the 
loss of a single egg. While the hen is laying, the cock should be 
kept from her, as he would ill-treat her, and break the eggs. 
The eggs should be taken away as soon as laid, lest they might be 
broken through the awkwardness of the hen, or sucked by ver- 
niin. They will keep till the hens are done laying, if put in a 
basket and hung up in a dry place. It is unnecessary to keep the 
eggs belonging to each hen in a separate place. The turkey is 
not troubled with any very exclusive feelings, or, rather, her 
disposition overflows with an excess of maternal love ; for she 
will rear a clutch belonging to another quite as carefully as if 
they were her own ; and will, also, if required, hatch the eggs of 
ducks, geese, or common fowl. In the second laying the eggs are 
fewer in number, seldom exceeding from ten to thirteen ; and, on 
this occasion, extra care is requisite. 

A writer in the *' Sporting Magazine" for August,. 1824, thus 
expresses himself: — "The sooner that one hen is turned away 
from her brood, and the brood mixed up with that of another, 
hatched about the same time, the better chance there is of rearing 
it, as the hen, which is so turned away, will lay again in a fort- 
night or three weeks, and thus hatch a second time before the 
month of July is out. Even under these circumstances the chance 
of rearing the young ones is very uncertain, as they are £ardly 
strong enough to meet the cold nights in the autumn, when they 
o/ien become what is called club-fooiedy and die. I rather recom- 
mend letting the hen lay as many egg^ a% %\ie Nn!^^ «ax\ \>\m&sv^ 
^er oft when ahe becomes broody. Hena, XYixja \.T«»Xftfti» ViSL^3»J 
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again in the month of August, so that under all circumstances, 
they may he called profitahle hirds." 

Mascall is similarly averse to late hatching. He writes — 
** Those hennse that laye their eggs later, laye and sitte, hring 
up tiieir chickens ahout mid August, or after, which chickens are 
80 4ender in winter following, they will hardly prosper, for they 
may ahide no colde/' 

The turkey-hen is a most persevering sitter; and when her eggs 
are taken away, she would sit upon stones, if she could not pro- 
cure the eggs of another bird, an^ would perish before quitting 
the nest. Eggs should, therefore, be left with her, not only to 
tranquillize her, but because sitting upon eggs fatigues her les 
than sitting upon an empty nest ; but these eggs must be marked 
in order to distinguish them from those the poor bird continues to 
lay ; for any eggs that seem to her to be slow of hatching, will be 
abandoned, as she will quit the nest as soon as she perceives 
the chick ; consequently, as soon as the eggs you placed under 
her were hatched, she would leave the nest, and the eggs of her 
own laying would be sacrificed. Bemove, therefore, the former ; 
and it is for this reason that I recommend them to be marked. 
Keep the nest clean while the turkey-hen is sitting, as dirt will 
iigure tiie eggs. No one should go near. a hen when sitting, 
except her keeper ; and no one should turn the eggs, or meddle 
wilh them fiirther than I have already indicated. The bird will 
torn her eggs with more judgment than you can. 

M. Parmentier relates that he succ^sfully employed the turkey- 
cock as a sitter, and found that he acquitted himself to admira- 
tion up to the period of hatching. ** When the young chicka 
appear, their cries and motions scare him, and he either kills or 
abandons them." 

On the thirty-first day of sitting, the chicks leave the eggs ; but 
as some quit their prison before others, they must be placed in a 
basket filled with feathers, and if the weather be cold, placed in 
some warm spot. When all are out, they may be given to the 
hen. Sometim^ tiie chick will require assistance in leaving the 
egg ; and if so, the same caution must be observed that I have 
insisted upon in the case of the common fowl. Be very sparing 
of your aid, or you may do fiic more harm than good. 

Many writers recommend a vast, deal of quackery iii the treat- 
ment of the young chicks. Some go the length of Qtd&Tvck%\3QiS5a^ 
trine, pepper, bathing in cold wetter I &c. \\i >% ^"t \3RX\et \ft>s^» 
ibem alone. For a few hours aHer WXAiVm^j^^ >Xva ^2ti\s2»-^^^"Q^«^'« 
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no food at all ; and then, instead of cramming them — a process ui 
which you are extremely likely to break the tender beak of the 
little chick — chop up a few hard eggrs with boiled nettles, parsley, 
and a little bread or curd ; make this into a paste, and present it 
to the birds in the palm of your hand, or place it before them on 
a stone, taking care that the hen does not rob them. In supply- 
ing them with water, be careful to put it in such very shallow 
vessels that they cannot wet themselres ; for the least moisture 
appears fatal to them. As the turkey-chick does not seek its 
food immediately on leaving the egg, and as the hen seems inca- 
pable of instructing her little offspring how to do so, it is a prac-* . 
tice with some to put a few common hen's eggs among the tur^ 
key's (which must be done about nine or ten days after sitting), 
• that these, coming out with the little turkeys, may, by force of 
example, teach them to provide for themselves. 

Unless in very warm weather the hen and chicks should be 
housed for a month. If they appear drooping, put powdered 
caraway seed, and a little Cayenne pepper into the food. If you 
mix the food with milk, let it be previously boiled. Unboiled 
milk will purge the chicks ; but, for my own part, I prefer pure 
water. 

At the age of about two months occurs the most critical period 
in the life of a turkey, called ** shooting the red ;** or the tiuie 
when the head and neck acquire the reddish colour of the adult. 
This crisis once past, the birds may be regarded as past danger, 
and exchange the name of chicks for that of turkey poults. The 
only treatment necessary when the bird is shooting the red is 
nutritive food, and the addition of a small pinch of Cayenne 
pepper. Bruised hemp-seed is also found serviceable. 

I know of no birds so profitable to the breeder, especially to the 
peasant, as turkeys. They will almost wholly provide themselves 
with food ; and it is only the young chicks that require nourish- 
ment at our hands ; and how inexpensive also is this nourish- 
ment? The nettles that g^ow in our ditches form its staple; and 
a few halfpenny worth of pepper will serve for many clutches. 
With care you may rear two clutches, or broods, in a year ; and 
have from eight to fifteen survivors in each. Take th^ average 
at ten, and supposing you have three hens, you may bring up 
thirty chicks. These will certainly not cost you quite a half- 
pennj- per week each, for the first two moTvl"^*, \>\jLt illow one 
eldUing (which is over the mark) per week, iox \\ie Vi\i\ \Jaa.V\xi 
^e two months, will «mount to eig\it 8Vi\\\mg%-, wa^ ^\i>jDaa ^j^^ 
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you may, if you desire to part with them, obtiun, at least, from 
one shilling to one shilling and sixpence each for them. Call it 
the former, and you have thirty shillings in two months, in return 
fbr a gradual outlay of eight shillings. This will take place twice 
in the year. Your hens will cost you nothing for keep ; and you 
mutt admit that your profit is handsome. This is, however, far 
below the mark. There is nothing to prevent an individual hav- 
ing more hens, rearing larger clutches, and disposing of them at 
nearly double this price. 

The well-known William Cobbett, who, with all his failings, 
was a shrewd and accurate observer, Uius writes: — *'To raise 
turkeys in this chilly climate, is a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty than in the climates that give great warmth ; and so true is 
this, that in America, where there is always a <wet spell' in 
April, the farmers' wives take care never to have a brood come 
until that spell is passed. In England, where the wet spells come 
hap-hazard, the first thing is to take care that young turkeys 
never go out, on any account (except in dry weather), until the 
dew be quite off the ground ; and this should be adhered to till 
they get to be of the size of an old partridge, and have their 
backs well covered with feathers ; and in wet weather they should 
be kept under cover all day long. As to the feeding of them 
when young, many nice things are recommended — ^hard eggs, 
chopped fine, with crumbs of bread, and a great many other 
things ; but that which I have seen used, and always with success, 
- and for all sorts of young poultry, is milk turned into curds. 
This is the food for young poultry of all sorts. Some should be 
made fresh every day ; and if this be done, and the turkeys be 
kept warm, not one out of a score will die. When they get to be 
strong, they may have meal and grain ; but still, they always 
love the curds. When they get their head feathers, they are 
hardy enough ; and what they then want is room to prowl about. 
It is best to breed them under a common hen, because she does 
not ramble like a hen turkey ; and, it is a very curious thing, that 
the turkeys bred up by a hen of the common fowl, do not tiiem- 
selves ramble much when they get old ; and for this reason, when 
they buy turkeys for stock in America (where there are such 
large woods, and where the distant rambling of turkeys is incon- 
renient), they always buy such as have been bred under the hens 
of the common fowl— than which, a more complete proof of the 
great powers of habit is, perhaps, not to be found, ifttjoi.^ ^s^^^!&&. 
not tbU to be a IcMon to fathen aii<^ moVXi«:t% ^^»Ks£S^siR:>. ^^rosg^ 
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not they to consider that the habits which they give their chil- 
dren, are to stick hy those children daring their whole lives ? 

''The hen should be fed exceedingly well, too, while she is 
sitting, and after she has hatched ; for, though she does not give 
milk, she gives heat, and let it be observed, that as no man ever 
yet saw healthy pigs with a poor sow, so no man ever saw healthy 
chickens with a poor hen . This is a matter much too little thought 
of in the rearing of poultry ; but it is a matter of the greatest 
consequence. Never let a poor hen sit ; feed the hen while she 
is sitting, and feed her most abundantly when she has young 
ones, for then her labour is very great. She is making exertions 
of some sort or other during the whole twenty-four hours ; she 
has no rest ; is constantly doing something or other to provide 
food or safety for her young ones. As to fatting turkeys, the best 
way is never to let them be poor. Cramming is a nasty thing, 
and quite unnecessary. Barley-meal mixed with skim-milk given 
to them fresh and fresh, will make them fkt in a short time, either 
in a coop, in a house, or running about. Boiled carrots and 
Swedish turnips will help, and it is a change of sweet food. In 
France they sometimes pick turkeys alive to make them tender ; 
of which I shall only say, that the man that can do this or order 
it to be done, ought to be skinned alive himself." 

As I observed already, once the turkey chicks shoot the red 
(which takes place at or about eight weeks old), they may be con- 
sidered out of danger; hence, many persons conceive it more 
profitable to buy lean, young poults after they have got the red, 
and then fatten them for market, to breeding them. If the mor- 
tality among the chicks were greater and were not so easily to be 
avoided by a very little care, this might be the preferable mode of 
going about the matter ; but as it is, there can be no doubt of the 
greater advantage to be derived from rearing our own chicks. 

In feeding the poults, after the second month, it will suffice to 
give them such boiled common plants and herbs as are of a nutri- 
tive character — nettles, wild succory, milfoil, turnip tops, cabbage 
sprouts, or the outside leaves of greens well boiled down — ^with 
these, potato skins and an odd potato or two itself may be given ; 
but it is a bad plan to blend the mass together with the hand, it is 
much better to chop well until an intimate union be effected be- 
tween the several ingredients. Fowl do not like food that clogs 
their beak ; and food blended up with the hand will do so, while, 
/jT well chopped, it will be quite as intimately mixed together, but 
win not clog. The meal of buck-wYiesA., )ttaii\e;y,\i^\»» ^»*a^ 
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according to whichever is most plenty with you, will, when incor. 
porated as I have described with potatoes, fatten the poults with 
great rapidity. You may also use the meal of Indian com with 
advantage, but recollect that it requires treble the boiling of oat- 
meal, and is more salutary when mixed with an equal bulk 
of the latter. If you desire to meet the market hastily, 
and with profit, you will be compelled to resort to more ex- 
pensive feeding than otherwise, but you will be repaid by 
the result. When the x>oult8 are about five months old, or 
earlier, if it be late in the season and cold weather seems at 
hand, give them boiled potatoes mashed with meal and then chop- 
ped small, as I have described. Let this be given fresh and fresh, 
and the vessel in which they are fed well washed daily, as other- 
wise it will speedily contract a sour smell and become repulsive to 
the birds, for turkeys are both cleanly and nice in their appetite. 
After having persevered in this feeding morning and evening for 
about a month, during which time the exercise of the poults should 
be greatly curtailed, and they should likewise be kept much of 
their time (especially after meals) in the dark, they will be found 
ready to kill, and, if of a good kind, at least upwards of eighteen 
pounds weight. Some recommend forcing them to swallow balls 
of barley meal, and even deprivation of sight has been resorted 
to ; but these barbarities are as unnecessary as they are ruffianly. 
These turkeys are now worth, at least, six shillings a-piece, and 
have probably cost the breeder about two, and that is the very 
most when he is fattening a number at the one time — Cleaving a 
feir profit, and far more than can be realized by pigs. I mean, of 
course, in proportion to first outlay, as the capital embarked in 
any undertaking must always be taken into account when calcu- 
lating our profits. 

As damp or cold is fatal to turkey poults, so is intense sun- 
shine ; and hence they should not be led to pasture under a scorch- 
ing sun, unless, indeed, care be taken that the walk is shaded. 
Should rain come, let them be at once housed. Poults should 
also not be sufiered to stray too far, for, independently of the 
risk they incur, in case of a sudden shower, it must be remem- 
bered that they are as yet incapable of encountering any great 
fatigue, and that their condition will be anything but benefitted 
thereby. Every district seems to have its own peculiar mode of 
fattening turkeys. Mr. Dickson recommends a mode of diet that 
I have never seen tried, and wonder m.\ich. if it. \i^ ^^ ^SSsajasss^. 
M be seems to imagine • " No iooA. m2^<^ >3ftssa ^<^JScL^^s^Mst -wx^ 
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more delicate than kitchen stuff, or the dregs of melted tallow, 
more or less of which must be boiled according to the number that 
is to be fed ; and being diluted in a boiling kettle, plants (and espe- 
cially nettles, chopped up) and pot herbs are mixed with it 
The whole being well boiled, barley meal or maize is added (the 
latter can now be had very cheap), to form a kind of paste, which 
may be given twice a-day at least — in the morning and at one 
o'clock — when it is wished to render them fat. But as the dregs 
of melted tallow are not everywhere to be procured, the dregs oi 
refuse of the oil of nuts, linseed, or sweet almonds may be sub- 
stituted ; the greatest care being taken not to fatten them wholly 
with such oily substances, for their flesh would partake of the 
flavour and be injured." 

I have never seen this mode of treatment adopted ; but from 
what we know of the value of oil-cake in the fattening of om 
cattle, I have no doubt of its efficacy with turkeys.* It will al- 
ways be recollected, in reckoning the advantages with the expense 
attendant on the rearing of these birds, that, until you want to 
fatten them for sale or your own consumption, you need be at no 
pains relative to their food, as they are quite able to provide foi 
themselves, being in this respect superior to any other of oui 
domestic fowl. In thus readily providing for themselves they are 
also greatly assisted by the easy character of their appetite — grass, 
herbs, com, berries, fruit, insects, and reptiles ; in short, hardly 
anything coming amiss to them. 

Turkeys are represented by several of the older writers, among 
whom I may quote Mascall, as being more a delicacy than profit- 
able. ** They do rather enrich the mouth than bring any great 
profit to the farmer or breeder, and so many turkeys in his court, 
so many moile colts in his stable, for they are a coffer for oats, 
and a sack for com, — a gulfe, a swallower of bams — a devourer 
of much meat." The turkey evidently found but little favour 
with Mascall ; but a still more eminent authority thus takes up 
the cudgels for it : — ** Turkeys, howsoever by some writers they 
are held devourers of corn, strayers abroad, ever puling for 
meate, and many such likefained troubles, as if they were utterly 
unprofitable : yet it is certain they are most delicate either in 
paste or from the spit, and, being fatt, far exceed any household 
fowl whatever. Nay, they are kept with more ease and lesse 
cost ; for they will take more paines for their foode than any other 

* I have since learned that this diet \s most «ncac\ovi« Kn fattening, but that it 
c^riMlnljr renden the Oeah rank and oily. 
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bird, only th^ are enemies to a garden, and from thence mnst 
erer be barred. Till jon &t them, you neede not care for foode fo 
tfaem." — Gerva$eMarkham*s *^GoodandCheapHugbandrie,**p, 150. 

Andnbon says, that, in their native forests, ''they cannot be 
said to confine themselyes to any particolar kind of food, although 
tli^ aeon to prefer the pecan-nut and winter grape to any other ; 
and, where these foods abound, are found in the greatest num- 
bers. They eat grass and herbs of yarions kinds, com, berries, 
and fruits of all descriptions. I hare eyen found beetles, tadpoles, 
and small lizards in their crops." — Omilh. Biog. 1. ii. A favourite 
repast of this bird in its native forests is said also to be the seed 
of a kind of nettle, and at another season a small red acorn, on 
which latter food they soon become so fat that they cannot fly, 
and are easily run down by dogs. 

A writer in the Sporting Magazine, whom I have already quoted, 
while endeavouring to prove that the domestic turkey does not in- 
herit the clever foraging powers of its wild originid, effectually 
clears its character of the imputation of devouring the fiirmers' 
crops : — ** They are dull and stupid at getting the com out of the 
ear, unless very rii>e, and will walk through a field of peas or 
beans without opening a single shell, even if they are ripe." — 
Sporting Magazine, August, 1824, p. 294. 

It may not be generally known, that there are many sorts of 
food which, though nutritious and highly salutary as concerns 
other fowl, are little short of downright poison to turkeys. 
Amongst others, I may enimierate vetches or tares, marrowfat 
peas, and most sorts of pulse, which are little less deleterious to 
them than such well-known poisons, as hemlock, foxglove, or 
henbane. 

I tiiink I have now afforded my readers not only all the infor- 
mation relative to the management of turkeys that I have been 
aMe to collect, but also all that my own experience enables me to 
add on my part. Mr. Kolan has just handed me a letter he 
received lately from Miss Neville, a lady who has, with her usual 
benevolence, been very zealous in promoting the rearing of turkeys 
amongst her peasantry, and has, in order to aid them in their 
attempts, devoted much of her own time to the same subject. 
Miss Keville writes : — 

" The following curious method of rearing turkeys is translated 
from a Swedish book entitled * Rural Economy :* 

" ' Many of our housewives have long despaired of success in 
rearing turkeys, and oomplainedthaiX \bft \i^\» T«ae^ Vs^^scs^- 
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fies them for their trouhle and loss of time — ^whereas little mare 
is to be done than to plunge the chick into cold water the rery 
hour, if possible— but, at least the yery day — ^it is hatched, forcing 
it to swallow one whole pepper com, after which let it be returned 
to its mother. From that time it will become hardy, and fMtt 
the cold no more than the hen's chick ; but it must be remembered 
that this useful species of fowl are also subject to one particular 
disorder while they are young which often carries them off in a 
few days. When they begin to droop, examine carefully the 
feathers on their posterior extremity, and you will find two or 
three whose quill part is filled with blood ; ux>on drawing these 
the chick recovers, and after that requires no other care than what 
is commonly bestowed on other poultry that range the court-yard. 
The truth of these assertions is too well known to be denied ; and, 
as a conyindng proof of the success (of this mode of treatment), 
it will be sufficient to mention that three parishes in Sweden have 
for many years used this method, and gained sereral hundred 
pounds by rearing and selling turkeys reared in this manner. 

** * The Norfolk turkeys are of this breed (what breed f)^ and do 
not arriye at their full perfection till their seventh year, but are 
sent to market at two and at four years old, when they fetch from 
two to three and four guineas a pair, for the table. They are fed 
for the last two years chiefiy on sunflower seed, which makes them 
attain an enormous size.' " 

I trust I have already said enough as to the delicacy of the 
young turkey-chick, to prevent any person from following the 
advice of this Swede, as far as the cold bath is concerned. The 
medical treatment for the roup seems just enough; and, as for 
the fattening of Norfolk turkeys on sunfiower seed, it may be 
very good, but it seems somewhat expensive ; and, I think I have 
pointed out a less extravagant (yet, I hope, not less fattening) 
diet. Follow my advice as to air and exercise ; avoid damp and 
dirt ; pay no attention to the nostrums of ignorant quacks ; and, 
I feel assured that you will find the breeding and rearing of tur- 
keys to be, in its way, one of the most profitable brances of rural 
economy. 

The weight of turkeys has been much exaggerated by careless, 
ignorant, or, perhaps, credulous writers ; and sixty lbs. is, by 
some, mentioned as a common weight. On the contrary, twenty 
lbs. is a fair weight for any fat yearling bird (and a very great 
weight for a bird of six months old) ; thirty lbs. is a fine turkey 
ofanjrage; and few, save the l^orfoYk, ever exR^^foTty pounds. 
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Hie gimfart wei^ tbat these hare been known to attain, le- 
eotded bj aodi antiiontjr as we can rdj upon, u iHtj-flixpoinids. 
I hare never seen a iarkey oi nxtj lUs. weight ; nor do I know 
mmj one that haa. The hen takes tit more readilj than the cock, 
aad M, in proportion to her nze, a tenderer and a better dish. 
The Socfirfk torkej, pniperlj of Mr. J. J. Kolan, of which we 
lanre given a fignre, and whidi obtained the prize at the show of 
tteBojal Dublin Society, 1846, did not weigh quite thirtj-fire 



THB GXnXBA HEV, Oa FOTTADO. 

It wonld be difficult to determine the predse period at which 
iht Gvinea fiiwl was first brought into Great Britain. Its intro- 
daetion must, at all events, haye taken place at a remote date ; 
far we are infivrmed- in " Kennet's Parochial Antiqiuties,'' that 

it was wefl known in England so eari J as the jear 1277. • 

The original country of the Guinea fowl is, as its name im- 
pliesly from Africa; but it is likewise common in America, where 
it is sup poaed to be indigenons as wdl as the turkey. 

The Guinea fowl is slightly larger than our ordinary barn-door 
fiiwl; but is inlierior in size to the larger foreign breeds, as the 
Malay and Spanish ; both in a^ect and character it appears to 
oeei^j a position intermediate between the pheasant and the 



Attbooc^ long ikmiliarized, the Guinea fowl has never been 
ftdly domesticated, still retaining much of the resdessness and 
diyDeas of its primitiTe feral habits. It is rery courageous, and 
win not only frequently attack the turkey, but even prove victo- 
lioaa in tbe encounter. 

The cock and hen are so nearly aHke, that it is not easy to 
distingnidi them ; thoe is sometimes a difference of hue in certain 
parts ; but this diflSerence only occurs occasionally, and, indeed 
it la on gait, voioe, and demeanour that we must chiefly depend. 

As a source of profit to the peasant, I cannot recommend 
tiiesefowl: tiie eggs are Tery small, three of them beii^ scarody 
eqaal to an ordinary hen's egg, and the flesh not beii^ likely to 
pimsr every palate, though indeed, it is in t<rfermUe request in 
the London maritets, when the game season closes, its flavour 
leaembling pheasant ; still, however, as the Guinea fowl require 
but little trouble cr attention to be bestowed on their manage- 
ment, and as their eggs, though of small «ze» «xftw^&.^aK«^a«B5dS. 
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and numerous, they are generally kept whererer there la aeooo^ 
modation for them. The chief objection to tiiem ia tiieir ary, or 
scream ; and even this again has its adrantages, inrariablj pre- 
dicting a change of weather ; nor can they be kept with other 
poultry on account of their pugnacity. They have been let out 
on the heaths and mountiuns in this coimtry, with a yiew to their 
naturalization; during summer they did very well, but were 
unable to stand the winter. 

The Guinea fowl dislikes confinement, and will not thrive 
unless it has free liberty ; where such, therefore, cannot be af- 
forded, it is uselss to attempt keeping it. 

These fowl are prolific ; the hen commences to lay in May> 
and lays throughout the entire summer ; for the table they are 
in season from February to June. The period of incubation is 
twenty-eight days ; but it is more adyisable to keep the Guinea 
hen entirely for laying, and if you desire to hatch any of the eggs, 
to do JO imder the hen of the common Grallinaceous fowL Tou 
must keep the male bird away, or he will, like the pheasant, de- 
stroy the eggs. 

The chicks require no extraordinary care or manag^nent ; they 
are able to provide for themselves as early after leaving the shell 
as the young of any other description of poultry, and their food 
and treatment may be the same indicated in the directions I have 
given for the direction of the latter. When designed for the table, 
let these fowl be killed at an early age ; the flesh is then superior 
to any other fowl at the same age ; but when at all (dd, it is pecu- 
liarly tough and repulsive. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE OOOSB. 
THE WILD ORIGINAL. 

There are several species of wild geese, and th^ appear to difl^ 
essentially from each other. Amongst these may be enumerated 
four British species, and with these we have more to do at pre- 
sent than with any other, as we have clearly derived our common 
domestic goose from some one or other individual of them. 
The wild geese of Britsdn ate, the Oie^Aa^ij, tha Bean goose. 
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tibe Fiiik4boted goote, and the white-fronted goose. There are 
hot too inegoUur hi their liaitB to Britain to he properly 
umtamg our BMtiih hifds, and too milike oar coaunon 
ifcimcatic gooae to lead ns to aoppoee them to hare had an jthing 
to do with the origin of the latter. These are the Brent gooee, 
tibe E^Tptian gooae, the Bamade goose, the Bed-hreaated goose, 
tibe l^vir-wing, and the Canada goose. 

THK OBST-LAG 0008K, 

Or, pe ri uys, mote correctlj, the Giey-le^ed, is, onqnestionablj, 
tibe original of our domestic l»rd, which it doselj resembles in 
tem and general appearance ; bnt, at the same time, there is, I 
tiiink, ewtrj reason to bdiere that some Tarieties ci oar tame 
^Doae maj be traced to the white-fronted wild goose, or Albifroos. 
The GfC7-legged goose is about thirty-fiye indies in Imgth, the 
ieaiale being somewhat smaller. The beak is of a pale flesh 
eolonr, with the uaU^ or homj tip, white ; the iris is hrown ; the 
head and neck of an ashj grey ; the inner part of the wings pale 
leaden grey ; beUy and under surfrce of neck white ; legs of a 
werj pale flesh colour. The chief characteristics of the Grej-lag 
ate the fi^M ashy, blue colour of the outer portion of the wing, 
mad tiie conspicuous white extremis of the beak« Formerly the 
Gf^-lag resided in Britain all the year round, and bred amongst 
liie iSens. It is supposed that the system of draining so exten- 
alrdy pursued in the fenny counties — as in Norfolk, Cambridge- 
sliire, and Tjncoinshire— has gradually driTen them away. The 
Grey-legged wild goose is now rardy to be met with. Itfixrmerly 
waaweE known, anderenbredinlrdand; butisnowrardy seen 
there even in winter. 

THK BEAM O0O8B. 

This is the ooomion wild goose. BemarkaUe ibr a black and 
bean-shaped rnaH on tiie bill; hence, according to some, its name, 
tfaouf^ Mr. 8dby ooncdTcs it to hare been derired from its 
actual partiality to beans. 

The bin of this goose is somewhat shorter than the head, be- 
eoodng rather slender and pointed towards the end ; the base, 
edges, and nail, are Made, and the middle portion orange; head 
and neck brown, tinged with grey; the front of the nedc and 
breast, and upper portion of the beQy, dirty white ; lower part of 
bdly, and under surfiuse of tail, pure white ; general cdour of 
Iheiqiper parts, abrowniahgTey. 
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The Bean goose breeds in Britain. Mr. Selby says (speaking 
of an excursion in the summer of 1834), " We were agreeably 
surprised to find that the Bean goose annually hreeds upon seve- 
ral of the Sutherland lakes. The first intimation we veceiTed of 
this interesting fact was at Lairg, where we were informed that a 
few pairs' bred upon some islands about twelre miles up Loch 
Shin. We accordingly took boat the following morning, and, 
upon arriving at the place, discovered a single pair, attended by 
four or five young goslings.*' Mr. Selby states, also, having 
found others with goslings on the islands of Loch Laighal, and, 
at Tongue, some goslings that had been hatched from eggs taken 
at Loch Laighal, following a hen. He was also informed that 
these, when full grown, i^mained almost as tame as common 
geese, but would not intermix or breed with them. Mr. Tarrell 
also mentions that these birds breed in some parts of Westmor- 
land, and in the Hebrides ; also, that a pair of Bean geese pro- 
duced, in St. James's Park, a brood, in 1842. The egg of the 
Bean goose is smaller than that of the common goose, but, in 
every other respect, similar. 

The wild goose is common in Ireland and in North Wales dur- 
ing winter. The north seems to be its favonrite dwelling-place ; 
and it is very numerous in Norway and Sweden, as also Finland, 
breeding among the islands. It is a frequent visitor also, to the 
cold climes of Iceland, Greenland, and Nova Zembla. In the 
central parts of Europe it is rare ; but is to be found in Holland, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and France, where it is called the ** har- 
vest goose" (O/c des moissons) from its partiality to corn, and the 
destructive effects produced by the ravages of large flocks feeding 
upon the green crop. In size the Bean goose is somewhat less 
than the Greg-lag; and it is also much slighter, and apparently 
better adapted for long flights. When flying, the wild geese 
usually adopt a peculiar order. If in numbers of four or five 
only, they usually fly in a straight line, with the leader (usually 
a vigorous and experienced gander) flying fii'st. If the fiock be 
numerous, they assume a wedge shape like the letter •^ placed 
horizontally, the leader being at the apex. This practice must 
have arisen from the birds having discovered by experience, or 
having been, perhaps, taught by instinct, that the angle thus pre- 
sented to the air was calculated to diminish atmospheric resis- 
tance. 
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THE PnnL'FOOTEO GOOSE 

Wm ftrti detcribed bj M. Baillon, in 1833, and fobseqneiitlj bj 
Kr. Bsrtlett (wbo harl not been aware of M. Boillon baring done 
flD) in 1830, at tbe firei ewenlag meeling of the London Zoological 
Soeietj for that year. It is modi smaller tJian the Bean goose, 
lias a fborter and smaller bill, and legs and feet of a pimk coiaur. 
In other respects it is so Terjr like tbe Bean goose, that, doabt- 
I, it would not so long hare remained unnamed, had it not 
mistaken for the jonng of the latter bint It has been 
dMerred of this goose, that when kept in a domestic state with 
gtf Mg ' species. It would keep aloof, and refuse to associate with 
maj of them. The Toice of this goose is sharper and shorter than 
tint of the Bean goose ; the eggs are also smaller. These birds 
i^pear to breed in England in pretty much the same localities as 
the Bean goose ; and they hare also been frequently met with at 
the poulterers. Mr. Kat^illirray states, in a paper published 
some years ago, in the '' Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
fory," that this bird breeds in considerable numbers in the small 
Isle of Harris, and the interior of North Uist. It has also 
been seen and shot in Ireland, where, howerer, it has been almost 
inranaUy set down as the common Bean goose ; otherwise we 
siKMild hare been made aware of the circumstances as thej 
oecorred. 

THE WHITE-FROSTTED GOOSE. 

This bird rlsits Britain in almost as great numbers as the com- 
mon Bean goose, and that chiefly during the winter months, when 
it is not nnfrequently to be met with at the poulterers. Its breed- 
ing in this country, in a wild state, is a matter of much doubt ; 
but Mr. Tarrell states that those kept in the zoological gardens. 
In the B^^t's Park, London, bred in 1842. The egg Is white, 
tinged with bnlT, and is about a third less in size than that of the 
Bean goose. This bird Tisits Ireland in great numbers, and 
deserres, also, particular notice, as being eridently the origin of 
some of our domestic yarieties. This is the comoMm goose of 
Tiapland ; and the young are caught and tamed in great numbers 
by the natires. It is well known in North America, where it 
breeds on the skirts of the Arctic ocean, and migrates southwards 
in aotnmn. The bill of this bird is of a reddish flesh colour ; the 
mdl white ; the forehead, and base of the upper mandible, also 
wlnte; wlieDoe its name. Ita seiieni o^Acrax i& Vsi^rm^toafib. ^afioL 
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dirty white beneath, with broad patches and bars of black ; legs, 
toes, and the interdigital membranes orange ; the claws whitish 
horn colour. We can easily find the domestic counterpart of this 
goose in our poultry yard. 

Of these four varieties the Grey-lag and the White-fironted are 
obyiously the originals of our domestic geese. On this subject I 
shall quote Mr. Tarrell, who establishes the question in a man- 
ner at once simple and satisfactory: '* Almost all the species of 
geese, swans, ducks, and mergansers, are remarkable for the 
peculiar form of their organ of yoice, or windpipe ; and so pecu- 
liar, as well as permanent, is this anatomical character, that the 
males of the British species of this family, consisting of about 
forty, almost all of them, but more particularly the swans, ducks, 
and mergansers, can be immediately identified by the examina- 
tion of this organ alone." Again : ** In the wild Grey-legged 
goose, the tube of the windpipe is nearly cylindrical; and this 
form of trachea I have frequently found, on examination of 
domestic geese, intended for the table; but I have also fre- 
quently found the tube fiattened at the lower portion — a charac- 
ter which is constant in the Anser Albifrons, or White-fronted 
goose." '* The legs of many of our domestic geese are orange 
coloured, like those of the White-fronted. The legs of the wild 
Grey-legged goose are of a pale fiesh colour." 

I have never seen any specimens of the Albifrt>ns that have 
been reclaimed to a state of domestication ; but I had recently 
the pleasure of seeing two very fine and remarkably tame speci- 
mens of the Grey-lag, in the Gardens of the Zoological Society of 
Dublin, the property of Mr. Nolan. There are, at present, I 
understand, only three specimens of this interesting variety in a 
state of domestication in the British islands. The third is the 
property of Ix)rd Orford. 

The other wild varieties may be noticed briefly. 

THE BRENT GOOSE, 

Is a small bird not above twenty-two inches in length ; but com- 
pensates for its small size in its numbers, and the excellence of its 
flesh. They are very abundant in the west of Ireland, along the 
coast ; and it strikes me that sufficient attention is not paid to their 
capture. This goose is more of a sea bird than any other of its 
kind, but its flesh is far from being flshy : its food, indeed, is 

pareljr vegetable, common laver or '* sloak" being its favourite. 

22ie colour i§ grey f with the head blaidL— -ueeY XAjm^ ^ Tn\sAd> 
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exe^ a small patch on each side ; also the shoulders, wings, and 
npper part of the breast black, as also the legs, feet, and daws, 
Szpeditions hare been made to Nova Zembla, to kill and salt 
these birds, and 15,000 hare been killed in two hunts (Scoresby ) ; 
the females are less than the males, and their plumage is tinged 
with brown. 

THE BGTPTIAN G008B 

Is now generally admitted to be a British bird, though for a long 
time such specimens as were shot in England were supposed to 
haye been only indiyiduals escaped from confinement. They breed 
fireely in captivity, and lay eggs of a dull white colour, tinged 
with buff. Tarrell reUtes that '* In the summer of 1838 an 
Egyptian Goose, in the garden of the Zoological Society, paired 
with a Penguin drake, and the eggs were productive. The 
same two birds were kept together in the following season, and 
the result was more productive eggs. The young birds were 
preserved, and kept by themselves, experimentally. In the fol- 
lowing season many eggs were produced between these hybrid 
brothers and sisters, the female sat steadily, but the eggs were 
not productive, and those examined exhibited no appearance of 
embryotic formation." 

The bill is pale, brown in the centre, with the nail, margins, 
and base, dark — cheeks and sides of the neck pale brownish white 
— ^forehead, crown of the head, back of the neck, and shoulders 
rich reddish brown — ^the smaller and larger wing coverts white — 
primary wing feathers tinged with green, and secondaries with 
reddish brown — legs and feet pink — breast and upper part of belly 
pale reddish brown. This is a very beautiful bird, but wild and 
extremely pugnacious in the poultry yard. This is the " Yul- 
panser," the Goose of the Nile— the ^eroglyphic Groose of ancient 
Egyptian temples. 

THE BAHNACLE GOOSE. 

This is the bird supposed by some of the older writers to have 
sprung from the small conical sea shell called Barnacle, hence its 
name. Its visits to Britain are during winter, and the severer 
the weather the greater the numbers in which they come ; although 
naturally shy they are easily domesticated, and will pair with 
other species. The Earl of Derby has i^roduced hybrids with tlus 
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bird and the Canada goose : and also, I believe, but am not cer* 
tain» with the White-fronted. Thej are common in Ireland, and 
have frequently been taken in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 
From November to February they are not very uncommon on the 
stall of the London poulterer. The egg is of a greenish white. 
This bird is very prettily marked. The beak, and a stripe from the 
beak to the eye is black — forehead, cheeks, and chin white — top 
of head, nape of neck, and shoulders black — ^the rest of the plum- 
age grey, marked regularly with bars of black, and here and 
there edgings of white— flanks and thighs tinged with grey, dis- 
posed in bars — ^legs, feet, and claws black — about the same size 
as the Brent Goose, which it resembles, and for which it has 
sometimes been mistaken. 

THE RED-BREASTED GOOSE. 

Very rare in Britain — supposed to be a native of Asia. The 
beak black with a white patch between the beak and the eye — 
round the eye, top of the head, and down the back of the neck 
is of a brownish black — on the side of the head is an angular 
patch of chesnut, surrounded with white, and ending in a white 
streak passing downwards — ^upper surface of the body and wings 
dark brown — wing-coverts edged with greyish white — neck and 
upper part of the breast rich chesnut, red, with a collar of white 
— Slower part of breast black — flanks barred with dark brown — 
legs and feet blackish brown. 

THE SPmt-WINOED GOOSE 

Is a native of Africa. The bill is reddish yellow with a protuber- 
ance at the base of the upper mandible — supper part of head and 
neck dingy brown — sides of head and throat, white, spotted 
with brown — all the upper plumage black — ^in places bronzed 
with brilliant green — ^legs and feet reddish yellow — ^it is very rare 
in Britain, and little or nothing is known of its habits. 

THE CANADA GOOSE. 

In the slendemess of its make, and the form of its neck, this 

bird somewhat approaches the swan. The back and wing-coverts 

are dull brown, each feather having a whitish tip-^-^ides pale ashy 

brown — supper part of head and neck black, with a broad patch 

of white spreading from the throat ovet t\vft Vsnt^i ^jwt of the 
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dieekson each tide--diebill is black^legs and feet greyish black. 
This bird is easily naturalized amongst us, and affords good flesh 
for the table ; in captiTity it readily p»rs with the common grey 
goose, and the yoong are superior to either parent in jKiint of 
size. The principle objection to the breeding of the Canada goose, 
as a member of oar poultry establishment, is its not being prolific ; 
and hence not aflbrding promise of being profitable. 

The flesh of the wild geese, with the solitary exception I hare 
named, and which might, daring the season of their yisit to us, 
be made a Tcry profitable industrial resource of the inhabitants of 
the west coast of Ireland, is fishy to the taste, and on that ac- 
ooont not rery fit for table, unless after the preparation of a couple 
of days inienuemt in the earth which has the effect of removing all 
lankness of fiarour — parboiling or immersing in boiliog water for 
a short time prerious to roasting is also an improrement. The 
goose is a bird of no mean consequence in history. The Raman 
geese gave warning of the approach of the foe and saved the Capitol, 
and it is from this circumstance, according to some, that this 
bird has since been a favourite Christmas dish. On account of 
the valuable service rendered by the goose to the Roman state, 
just mentioned, it had the honour of being eaten with great pomp 
at important public festivals, amongst which were the Julian 
games. The Romans introduced the goose into Britain ; Yule, 
the Scottish term for Christmas, is derived from Julius, and hence 
the goose is a Christmas dish. I confess I think this a little far- 
fetched, and suspect the true reason to be, that at that period of 
the year the goose is in the best condition, and fittest for the table. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE VABIBTIES OF DOMESTIC OEBSZ, AKD THEIR MAVAGEXEVT. 

Amongst the varieties of our common domestic goose we must 
first describe one which, though of comparatively recent intro- 
duction into the British islands, and as yet not generally to be 
met with as an ordinary inhabitant of our* farm-yards, bids fiiir, 
from its unusual size, and capacity of carrying flesh, shortly to 
supersede every other in the estimation of the fender or breeder 
ThU 
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TbU bird WM orif^ntilly imported from the Heditemmeui by 
the Earl of Derby, uid is known indiBcrimin&tely by tlie nameB 
of Meditemmean, Fyrenetut, or that of Toolotue, which I haTO 
here given it. Thii bird is chieflj renwrkable for ita vast axe, *. 
property in whicb it caits erery other known breed &r into the 
■hade, it isindeed theHiNMOTSof geeie, and is to be r^arded aa 
a moat raluable addition to our stock. Tlie prerailing colour of 
the Tonlonee goose ia a slaty blue, marked with brown ban, and 
occasionally relieved with black — the head, neck, aa fiir as the 
begianing of the breaat, and the back of the Deck, aa far ai the 
■hoiilden, of a dark brown — the breast is ilaty blue — the belly is 
white, as also the under surface of the tail — the bill is orange red, 
and the feet are flesh-colour. There can be little doubt of thia 
valuable bird being the unmixed and immediate descendant of the 
Grey-lag, and it was, indeed, at once prooonnced to be such by 
the Boyai Zoological Society of London, at their ponltry ezliibi- 
(ion of June, 1845, when the pair flgnred above, the property e^ 
Mr. Nolan, of DnbliOi obtained the first prize.* 

tIh St tlH 

Ijiodaa fa Hit him ftu, when tb>T 
AcAa, tad Mtu) br lliat Fiioce nlth 
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In habit the Toulouse gooee resembles his congeners, but ap- 
pears to possess a milder and more easy disposition, which, I need 
scarcelj add, greatly conduces to the chance of his early fattening, 
and that also at little cost. Of his other peculiarities I need only 
obserre that the curl of plumage on the neck comes closer to the 
head than in conmion geese, and that the abdominal pouch which, 
in other yarieties, is attendant only upon age, exists in these birds 
from the shell. The flesh of the Toulouse goose is said to be 
tender and well flavoured. They are, howerer, as yet, rather 
too scarce to permit of ordinary persons trying the experiment — 
a pair of young half-grown birds, costing from two to three 
pounds. As a cross with our common domestic goose, I am certain 
they will be found most valuable, and we may thus expect even- 
tually to arrive at a degree of perfection not hitherto anticipated. 

THB CHINESE GOOSB 

Is another recently introduced variety or breed, of which there 
are three sub- varieties, each presenting striking points of difle- 
rence, and yet being sufficiently alike to justify me in classing 
them together. These are — 

I. THE HONO KOMO. 

This bird has a large homy knob on the bill and forehead ; its pre- 
vailing colour is grey, with a longitudinal stripe of a deep brown 
running above the back of the neck. The legs are of a red colour, 
whence it is sometimes distinguished as the " Bed Legged China 
Goose." This is the same long known amongst us under the erro- 
neous name of the " Poland Groose." 

n. BLACK ItEGOED CHINESE GOOSE. 

Also knobbed, and usually with a white edging round the knob, 
somewhat similar to that of the wild breed ctdled the " White 
fronted Goose." 

III. THE WHITE CHINESE GOOSE. 

A very handsome bird, knobbed as the rest, of a snow-white 
colour, and with legs of a bright orange red. 

These geese are inferior in size to tbft To\5Wi\i««.^ \sq*.^ ^bsw^x- 
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theleas, Terj line Inrds, and worthy the Attention of the breeder. 
The white Tsriety e^edallj, witii red legs, is rery heantifol, and 
wonld fimn an appropriate ornament on a piece of water. The 
flesh of the Chinese goose is also good. Thej feed well* fiitten 
easily, and are rery prolific. 

Of oar ordinary and wdl-known domestic geese there exists but 
two sorts, whose only distinction seems to rest in their relative 
size, they being divided into the large and small; and by some, 
according to their colour, into the white and the grey, lliese di- 
visions are, to a certain extent, arbitrary ; as out of the one 
clatch you will generally find the several varieties, both as to size 
and coloar, that you seek. I may, however, inform the reader 
that the best sorts of geese are those which vary least in colour. 
These approach most nearly to the primitive stock, and are those 
from which every knowing fimcier will prefer breeding. Grey 
is the best coloar as coming nearest to the original Grey-lag; 
white is not qaite so g^oo^ bat avoid mixed coloars — ^they will not 
prove so prolific, and the yoong will be more difilcolt to feed up 
to the required standard. 

I have heard it recommended to try the experimoat of crossing 
with the original wild stock. This would, no doubt, be a most excel- 
lent plan ; but unfortunately the only wild geese now within our 
reach, unless, indeed, on very rare occasions, are the Bean or 
the Brent goose — ^birds even lighter^ and less adapted to the 
purposes of the breeder, than the stock more immediately within 
his reach. The Grey-lag would be the mark; but it is now so 
scarce that but three specimens are known at present to be in a 
state of confinemeDt in Great Britain. This was doubtless the 
plan resorted to by the Spaniards, whom we have to thank for 
our recent invaluable acquisition of the great Toulouse variety. 
All we have to do now is to avail ourselves, as far as possible, of 
the superb cross thus brought within our reach ; and we may, 
ere long, bring up our common breed of grey geese to equal that 
of the Continent ; and I may add, that this suggestion, put for- 
ward in the first edition of this work, has been since, and success- 
fully, adopted. 

With respect to the £Eivourite colour of which the careful 
breeder should choose his geese, much has been said. I have 
merely to recommend that my readers avoid par^y-co/oicred birds — 
let them be either grey or white — but do not select birds of two 
colonn; and the old and practical Markham agrees with me in 
tbi§:.^" The lai^est is the best, and tYie eo\o\a ^q>\M\m white 
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or grey, all of an paire, for pjed geese are not so profitable, and 
black are worse." 

As to breeding geese. These birds, as has been ascertained hy 
M. St. Genis, will pair like pigeons; and even if the number 
of ganders exceed that of the geese, no noise or riot takes place, 
and mutual choice is eyidentlj the ruling principle. Amongst 
other experiments M. St. Genis left, besides the patriarch of the 
flock, two of the young ganders, unprovided with mates, but still 
those couples that had paired kept constantly together, and the 
three single ganders neyer attempted to approach any of the fe- 
males during the temporary absence of their lords. M. St. Genis 
also remarked, in the course of his observations, that the gander 
is more frequently while than the goose. 

Some writers recommend a gander to be mated with from four 
to six geese. As I have already remarked, when treating of 
poultry, this must entirely depend on the object the breeder may 
have in view. If he desire eggs, and eggs alone, one gander is 
plenty for six or even eight geese. He may, indeed, abandon the 
unnecessary trouble of keeping a gander at all, but just only occa- 
sionally send his geese to his next door neighbour's. It, however, 
so happens, that keeping geese for the produce of their eggs 
.alone, is anything but profitable ; and hence these must be ren- 
dered duly fertile ; and to efiect this, one gander to an almost 
indefinite number of geese will not answer. For the purpose of 
hatching, a gander should be mated with, at most, four geese. 
Let him be, if of the ordinary kinds, amongst which colour 
varies, of a pure white or ash grey colour 5 but not at all of two 
colours. Let his size be large, his gait active, his eye lively and 
clear, his voice ever ready and hoarse, and his demeanour full of 
boldness and impudence. Select the goose for her weight of body t 
steadiness of deportment, and breadlh of foot — a quality that, 
however it appears un feminine, happens, in the instance of geese, 
to indicate the presence of such other excellence as we require. 

The goose deposits fi-om ten to twenty eggs at one laying ; but, 
if you do not desire her to sit, you may, by removing the eggs as 
fast as they are laid, and, at the same time, feeding her highly, 
induce her to lay on to the number of even forty-five or fifty. 
This is, however, unusual, and, I may add, that it is unprofitable. 
When tolerably well-cared, geese may be made to lay, and even 
hatch, three times in the year. This care consists merely in high 
feeding and good housing, early in the spring, so as to have the 

first brood early in March *, but 1 "srovA^ t«^^^ \«:^^ Nw^ ^8aR^ 
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datches reared than three bad ones, and am, therefore, more dis- 
posed to recommend patience and moderation. 

The goose will, when left to the unassisted prompting! of 
nature, begin to lay about the latter end of February, or the 
beginning of March. The commencement of the laying may be 
readily foreseen by marking such geese as run about carrying 
straws in their mouth. This is for tiie purpose of forming their 
nest, and these indiyiduals are about to lay. They should, then, 
of course, be watched, lest they drop their eggs abroad ; on which 
account Mascall recommends trying the geese wuinualljf over- 
night, and confining such as you find ready to lay. Once a goose 
is shut up, and compelled to lay her first egg of that laying in 
any particular nest, you need be at no further trouble about her ; 
for she will continue to lay in that spot, and will not stray, on 
any account, elsewhere. 

We can always detect the inclination of the goose to set or 
hatch. This is known by the bird keeping in the nest after the 
laying of each egg, longer than usual. The hatching nest should 
be formed of straw, with a little hay as a lining ; and so formed 
that the goose will not fiing the eggs oyer the side when in the 
act of turning them. Ton need not banish the gander; on the 
contrary, let him remain as near the nest as he chooses : he will 
do no mischief, and will also act as a most vigilant guardian. 
About fifteen eggs will be found as many as a good-sized goose 
can properly cover. Do not meddle with the eggs during incu- 
bation ; and do not meddle with the goose ; but, as she is some- 
what heavier than the hen of the domestic cock, you may leave 
her food and drink rather nearer her than is necessary with common 
poultry, as, if she chanced to absent herself firom her eggs suffici- 
ently long to permit them to cool, she might become disheartened, 
and desert her task altogether. It is, however, unnecessary to 
put either vinegar or pepper in her food or water, or, in short, to 
meddle with her at alL 

The goose sits on her eggs for nearly two months; but the 
necessary period of incubation being but one, the early-hatched 
goslings must be removed lest the more tardy might be deserted. 
About the twenty-ninth day the goslings beg^ to chip the shell; 
and if their own powers prove inadequate to their liberation, aid 
may be rendered them, and that, also, with much less risk than in 
the case of other young birds, the shell and its membranes heing 
rei:^ Iiard and atrong, and the young themselves also hardy, and 
cBpable early of endoriog hardship. 
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Ob ftnit bong hfltdicd, torn tlie goriiii0i oat into m sani^ 
if Ike weaker win pcnnit of mmIi prooedore ; bsft do not trj to 
■alrr Hicm feed lor at leift twetre boon after IcsTiiig the fheH, 
Their fiiod mmj Ihen be bread, naked in nulk, porridge, corda, 
boiled gveene, or eren bfan, mized with boiled potaloea, taking 
caie not to gire the fiiod in too bot a elate, wbUe joa eqoaUx 
afoid giving it eold« Ayoid rain or cold hnaan % and eee, tbere- 
teev tiBit tte MiSk into vhicfa jofix torn the joong godinge be 
Aelteml fiom both wind and weatiier. The goriings ihoiild alio 
be fc^ from water for at least a conple of dajf aftier hatching. 
If anlbred too earlj to hare free aooeae to water, tfaej are rery 
lable to armmp—^ daaamt whidi generally prodnoee permanent 
lamenem and delbrmitf, and bst too freqoentlx pioree frtaL 

Qttait ihoald hare an encioeed court or yard, with hooeei in 
whieh thcj mej be shnt iriien oocawn requliee. It it better, 
hovercr, to ouilfaie them aa little aa pomible ; and, bjr solTering 
Ihem to strofl abroad, aol iSnrage for tfaemeelTea, the expense i£ 
ftaunag them will fidl co mpai ativdy li^iUx on joo, to that joa 
win not be eoneeiooe of any ootUy. Geeae require water, and 
cannot be adrantageonsly kept when they cannot hare aooeae to 
it ; still, howerer, I hare known them thrire where they had no 
aceess to any pond or rirer, bst had only a smatt artificial poc^ 
eonstraeted by their ownen, in whidi to baihe diemsetrca* When 
are at an withm reach of water, they win, when soffered to 
at liberty, nsoany go in search d, and da§cower it, and will, 
afterwards, daily resort thither. I hare frequently myself seen 
flodcs of geese txareUing noisily along the road between Harold V 
etnas and the canal, in the morning, towards the water, uad in 
the erening on their retom home. Though the birds are thus 
food of water, an damp about their sleeping places must be sem- 
pulonsly guarded against. Grass is aa neoesmy to the well-being 
of geese, aa water; and the rankest, eoarKst gmascs sudi aa 
are njected by cattle— constitute the goose's deiicaey. Such 
greases aa they preffer win be found on damp, swampy Isnda, of 
which, perhaps, no more profitable uae oould be madeu The 
stnbUe-ield is^ in its season, an ezceilent walk for geeae ; for 
diey there not only find the young gnua, and other herbage 
fringing up amongst the stubUei^ but, likewise, pick up much 
com that wonU otherwise be lost. When the stabUe field is iM>t 
to be lukd, there is usually somethii^ in the k i t rf w* gard en that 
would be waated if the geeae were not turned in ; and, obaerre, 
thai this is the only ieuaoB wYma labeatXiB^ 
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enter a fttden ; for thej are rery destmctiYe both to fiurm and 
garden crops, and even to jonng trees. Geese do not answer to 
be wholly fed on such green food as they can provide for them- 
selves ; but if they get a few boiled potatoes occasionally, bruised 
up with a little bran, and not given too warm, they will be raised 
for the market at scarcely any cost, and will, consequently, be 
found very profitable to the farmer. Market gardeners should 
never be without geese, which would consume all their refuse, 
and bring money into their masters' pockets, in return for their 
consumption of what would otherwise be wasted. 

Various measures have been adopted for fiittening geese. Qos- 
lings produced in June of July, will fatten without other food 
than what they will have afforded them on the stubble fields, as 
soon as they are ready to consume it; but if you are in haste, 
g^ve potatoes, turnips, or other roots, bruised with meal, at least, 
once daily. The goose is very voracious, and only requires to get 
plenty to eat in order to accumulate fat. Geese, fed chiefiy on 
grass and com, as I have descrlbeil, do not, i>erhaps, attain the 
same bulk with such as are crammed ; but their fat is less rank, 
and they are altogether much mora desirable for the table. 

Early geese require home-feeding, as they have no stubble fields. 
The London feeders, therefore, when they receive goslings from 
the country about March or April, feed them, first, on meal from 
the best barley or oats made into a liquid paste, and, subse- 
quently, with corn, to give greater firmness and consistence to 
their fat. 

M. Parmentier describes the French process of fattening. This 
consists in pluc^klng the feathers from the belly, giving them 
abundance to eat and drink, cooping them up closely, and keep- 
ing them clean and quiet. The month of November is the best 
time to fatten geese. If the process be delayed longer, the pair- 
ing season approaches, which will prevent the birds being brought 
into condition. 

In Poland, geese are, with this view, put into an earthen pot 
without a bottom, and of such a size as not to allow the bird to 
move; they are then fed on a paste made of ground barley 
maize, buck- wheat, boiled potatoes, and milk ; the pot is so placed 
that no excrement remains in it ; and the birds get very fat in 
about a fortnight. Even these modes appear to me cruel and 
unnecessary ; and geese may be made fat enough for any pur- 
pose (and, indeed, too much so for the taste of most x>er8on8) by 
keeping them in coops in a dark place, on^Wixxij XjeSat^XJoKov w 
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flOKli notrilioaf fiwd m tlief can eat. This is oertoinlj done bjr 
our Cootinential ndgfaboon. But then, w soon as tiie blxds' 
appetite begins to flag (wfaidi is vsoallj in aboot tiiiee weda\ 
ihef ate teeiblx rrsniMPfi bj means of a tin fnmel, until, in 
tSkamt a month* the poor birds become eoormooslx and vn- 
beaWiilx fat. Tbej most, theo, be killed, or tbcj would die of 
s^letion. By this procem a disease of ihe lirer is induced, in 
eonseqaence of vhidi that organ attains an onnatoral size, and is 
r eg m ded aa a boMne bomche bj the gonrmand* Ordlnaiy geese 
maj feadilf be fattened^ without cramming, to fborteoi or fifteen 
pounds; crammiog will bring ap their weight to eighteen or 
twenty ; but the excess consists ni rank fal, and the flesh is 
deterionted in qnalllr, becoming actaallj aowholesome. The 
Toolonae geese readily Iktten, witboat any cramming, np to twenty 
flve or eren occasionally to thirty pounds weight. 

In aome ooao tries the liarbaroas custom of plucking liTing geese 
tot the sake of their feathers, is resorted to. I am sorry to hare to 
aay that this cruel practice still obtains extensirely in Ireland, 
and in Llocolnshtre in England. Of its barbarity I presume I 
need say noihiiig; but, I may obsenre, that geese so treated, 
ssoally become unhealthy ; many of them die ; and eren iji such 
as surriTc, the flesh is rendered tough and unwholesome. If it 
be eren true, as is asserted, that the quills cast in the natural 
process of moulting are of interior quality, why not dip them 
away dose to the skin before that operation of nature begins ? 
Then the geese will only require warmth and housing if the 
weather be not mild, and you will hare the feathers and the geese 
both unimpaired in quality, and your consciences unburdened by 
any reminiscence of inhumanity on your part 



CHAPTER XL 

THE DUCK — WILD DUCKJ. 

Thebb are many rarieties q€ tins family ; but we would appear 
to owe our donn^tic breed of ducks chidly, if not wholly, to the 
mallard, or common wild duck. It will, however, be wdl that I 
rtionld take a brief riew of the most remarkaUe wild Taneties» 
though we hare not as yet reduced many of tbem to domes- 
tication. 
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THX 8HIXLDBAIJB 



Seems almost to require an intermediate place between the dack 
and the goose, as zoologists are not even yet foiUy agreed relatire 
to his precise position. This is a rery handsome bird ; perhaps 
one of the most beautiAil of our waterfowl. It is yeiy rarelj 
seen inland, generally keeping to the sea coast, where it often 
breeds in rabbit-borrows, whence it sometimes reoeives the name 
of " Barrow dock," or ** Barrow gander." In Scotland it is com- 
monly called the " Skeeling goose." These birds are often taken 
by snares set at the month of the barrows they freqoent; and 
their eggs are also freqaently hatched under our common poultiy. 
They are easily brought up in a domestic state, and form one of 
the most attractive ornaments of our ponds. They are found on 
most of the sandy coasts of Ireland, and are rery common in the 
Scottish islands, especially the Orkneys, where, Doctor Patrick 
Neill says, <*it has got the name of Sly googe, from the arts 
which the natiyes find it to employ to decoy them from the neigh- 
bourhood of its nest. It frequently feigns lameness, and waddles 
away with one wing trailing on the ground, thus inducing a pur- 
suit of itself, till, judging its young to be safe from discoYery, it 
suddenly takes flight, and leaves the out-witted Orcadian gaping 
with surprise." It is likewise found on the coasts of Sweden, 
Norway, and, according to Temminck, is known in Holland, on 
the coasts of France, and, also, on the rivers of Germany. The 
colour of the adult male is — ^head, and upper part of the neck, 
green, with a white collar, bounded by a collar of rich chesnul^ 
covering the upper part of the breast, the space before the point 
of the wings, and the upper part of the back. The central line 
of the breast and belly is a rich, dark brown ; sides, flanks, and 
under- tail coverts, white ; wings chiefly of a white colour ; the 
shoulders and extremities being dark chesnut, brown -or black; 
legs and feet, flesh colour ; length about two feet. The female 
less brilliant in colour, and rather less in size. Colour of the beak 
in the male vermillion — in the female somewhat paler. The 
young do not breed till about two years old. The flesh of the 
Shieldrake is not to be commended ; and, hence, I cannot advise 
any one to take the trouble of domesticating it, unless, indeed, aa 
an ornament. 
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THK BUDDY IHIIULDEAIJB 

His a Icadoi-coloiired bin, head and cheeks buff, a Uack ring 
immd Ae boitom of the neck, legs and feet brownish grej, 
ecrfour of the superior plumage leaden grej, with some 
of Mack and white. These birds are, like the wild, 
and anlike the domestic docks, disposed to jmixt; and the male is 
not onlj yery constant to his mate, bat is eren wining to share 
wiA her the dnties &( incubation ; and the female is eqmdlj at- 
laehed, nsoattj remaining beside her hnsband if he be shot by the 
finrler, nstil she hersdf iUls a Tictim. Plesh, as that of the 
mminwi ShieldTake, gitodfor notkiMg ; size abont the same. 

THE FDfTAIL,. 

This dock fislts the British islands in winter, and is taken in 
large qnantities by decoys and nets. Its flesh is Tery good, and 
its capt or e is, OMiseqiiently, a profitaUe porsnit. The prerail- 
ing edkna of the upper parts of this dock is a rich grey, the 
wings being darker, and partaking of the coloors of theblac^ 
ashy brown, and dark green ; the head, dieeks, chin, sides, and 
npperhalfof the neck in front, rich dark brown; the top of the 
head tinged with por^; the long feathers at the tail Mack — ^the 
others dark brown, widi white mar;^; from jost abore the 
ear, at each side of the head, rons downwards a white stripe, 
whicfa, as it arrires at the breast, ^reads orer it, and down the 
bdly, these parts being perfectly white. The bin is leaden grey 
on tiie sides, dark at the base uid along the central ridge of the 
opper mandible. The female has the head of a reddish brown, 
nedc pale brown, and both parts speckled with a darker tint ; the 
under sorfeceofaoniferm pale brown; opper parts of the body 
dark brown, barred with black. This bird is said to hare been 
occasionally killed in Irdand. In the n<nrth of England and in 
Scotland it is very rare. It is known in Bosaia, Germany, HiA- 
land, and France ; and is also said to be not oncommon in the 
western isles of Scotland. The Pintafl has been known to breed 
in captiTity, both with the widgeon and the common dock. In 
December, 1831, the Hon. T. Flennes exhibited, at the Zoological 
Society of London, a specimen bred between the common dock 
and the male Pintail. Itwasoneof abroodof six, sereralof which 
were SDhseqoently confined witki \Xifc iDa\& l\sL\a^ ^wsi^^SSt^csiisust^ 
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Thii beautiful little bird ii about the die of a widgeoD ; the ,^^ 

head is cresled, and fomiBhed with a pendant mane ; bill Hune j . , 

length as the head; base and two-thirds of the npper portjon of 
beak black j the nail is of a dork chocolate colour, and senmbly 
prgjects orer the lover mandible ; the beak ifl deeply aerrated at 
the edges; the crest is of a brilliant irridesceut green, chan^ng 
its tints according to the angle at irhich the light fails upon ib 
There is a line of white extending from the base of the bill acma 
the npper part of the crest and mane ; and anotbei from the pt^t 
of the e;e to the extreme points of the feathers which fringe the 
crest. The throat, part of the cheek, and ronad almost like a 
collar, reaching to the termination of the mane at the back of the 
neck. Is white ; the breast is a chesoat brown, with small trian- 
gular specks, which are smallest on the throat, and increase in sise 
as the; approach the breast. From the shoulders to Qie breast, 
encirding it, are whit« crescent-like marks ; the belly U white ; 




the sides undulating brown ; wing coverts brown, tinged with 
copper and green ; ttie extremities of the wings cross each other; 
outer margin Tif quill feathers edged with white ; tail covers purple. 
This is a native of America, where it is, from its arboreal habits, 
frequently known as the Tree Duck, also the Wood Buck. It i« 
very easily tamed, and may, withont any difBculty, be rendered 
aafaauliar an inhabitant of the farm or poultry yard as any do- 
letlJc vsriety of duck. 
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THE 8HOYELLEB, 

Chiefly characterised by its broad and flattened beak, whence it 
has derived its name. It is chiefly a winter yisitor to this country; 
but some remain, and breed amongst us. It inhabits marshes and 
the borders of rivers and lakes. Its flesh is good, ranked by 
Audubon with that of the Canvass-back. Colour being of head and 
neck green ; lower part of the neck, and part of the shoulders and 
sides of back, white ; middle of the back, dark brown ; wings, 
with their great primary feathers, white ; lesser wing coverts, pale 
blue ; nmip and tail, black ; breast and belly, richchesnut brown; 
legs and feet, reddish orange ; nails, black ; the beak, leaden co- 
loured. The colour of the male varies in summer. 

THE OADWALL, 

Very scarce with us, and when seen, generally in spring. Com- 
mon in Holland during autumn. Beak, lead colour ; head and 
neck, light brown ; back, grey ; point of wing, chesnut, varied 
with an orange brown ; tail feathers, dark brown, with light- 
coloured edges ; belly, white ; side and flanks light-mottled grey ; 
legs and feet, orange, ^nd claws black. 

OABOANET. 

A rare visitor, and usually makes its appearance in the spring. 
Has been occasionally killed on the east coast of Ireland. The 
male has a brown bill ; head, dark brown, with a stripe of white 
passing over the eye and ear coverts on each side ; cheeks and 
sides of neck, lighter brown, with short hair-like lines of white ; 
back, dark brown, with bars of a lighter colour ; wings, blueish 
grey, edged with green; belly, white; sides and flanks, white, 
with transverse black lines, boimded by two broad bands ; legs 
and feet, greyish brown. 

THE EIDER DUCK 

Is indigenous to many of the northern parts of England, and 
some of the Scottish islands : rarer in the southern parts, and in 
Ireland, where, indeed, it is but a winter visitor. The breast, 
belly, and sides, are black ; the top of the head^ veU^t \Aa&?e.\ 
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on the flank is a white patch ; the nnder part of the neck is white 
as also, the cheeks ; the bill is a dirt7 green. The colour of th< 
female is a pale brown, tinged with red, shaded with markings o 
a darker brown. She resembles in colour the hen of the Blad 
grouse. This is the bird which yields the celebrated Eider doum 
These birds are easily domesticated ; and the Earl of Derby hai 
seyeral at Enowsley. 

THE KINO DUCK 

Is more rarely to be seen in Britain than the preceding. The beal 
of the male is of an orange colour ; white cheeks, tinged witl 
green ; top of head, greyish ; shoulders, and upper part of back 
white ; under surfaces chiefly black, with a white patch on thi 
flank. Robert Ball, Esq., secretary of the Dublin Zoologica 
Society, and Director of the Dublin Uniyersity Museum, has ii 
his possession, a fine specimen of this bird, shot in Ireland^ when 
it Tery rarely occurs. 

THE MALLABD, OB TRUE WILD DUCK. 

The undoubted origin of our domestic Tarieties, was formerlj 
much more numerous in the British islands, than it is at present 
Its scarcity is supposed to be owing to the progress of agricul 
tural draining, which has deprired it of many of its accu8tome( 
haunts. It still breeds in many parts of Ireland, where it maj 
be met with at all seasons. The full plumage of the male resem 
bles that of many of our most esteemed domestic drakes ; his bil 
is yellowish green ; head, and upper part of neck, rich metalli 
green, below that a band of white ; the back and hinder part o 
neck, chesnut brown, darkening towards the lower part of th( 
back ; rump, and upper tail coYcrts, blueish black ; four middle 
tail coverts yelyet black, and ciirled upwards ; the rest an ashj 
grey, with white edges ; breast, belly, and flanks grey, delicately 
pencilled in lines ; legs and feet, orange yellow. The female ha 
a greenish black beak, with a black nail : general colour brown 
the feathers being edged with black. The male is about two fee 
long ; the female somewhat less. At the close of the breediuj 
season, the male loses his gay plumage, and assumes Tery nearl; 
the gtah of the female, only somewhat darker. A remarkabl 
difference between the habits of tbia dxxc^K., uid. those of its domes 
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Dgenen is, that the former is strictly monoffamauM, regularly 
ig with, and remaining constant to, a single chosen mate. 



THE TEAL 

9 smallest of onr dncks, bat one of the most highly-prized 
8 flesh. It remains with ns from autumn to the middle of 
^. It is yery plentiful in Ireland, where it remains in con- 
ible numbers the whole year round. The bill of the male 
ck ; the forehead, and a stripe of the head, reddish brown ; 
the base of the upper mandible, over the eyes, and to the 
of the head, extends a line of bufiT, and a similar line from 
»wer edge of the eyes, to a point below and behind the ear 
ts, and between these two lines is rich shining green ; 
a, and sides of neck, rich chesnut ; the upper part of back 
ihoulders, a grey, composed of alternate lines of white and 
; ; lower part of back, brown ; upper part of neck in front, 
lut; lower part, white, spotted with black, with a pale 
lish tinge ; legs and feet, greyish brown. T\ub is a small 
iy, not much exceeding a foot in length. The general colour 
B female, resembles that of the female wild duck. These 
lire well in confinement, and will breed freely in captiyi^, 
though their pond be drcomscribed in extent. 



THE WIOEON 

B us in great numbers during winter; is in high esteem 
be table, and is so familiar as not to be difficult of capture, 
bill is brownish black ; forehead and top of head white ; 
iM and back of neck reddish-brown ; upper part of back and 
ders greyish-white; tail feathers long and pointed; chin 
ront of neck rery dark ; lower part of neck and space before 
ing, pale brownish red ; breast and belly whiter legs and 
lark brown : about a foot and a-half long. 



THE POCHABO, 

base and tip of bill black; intermediate part pale blue; 
and upper part of neck chesnut red; neck below that deep 
: ; back, shoulders, and upper part of wings white, freckled 
grey; extremities of wings diaV\n^iiTi\\sTOba^^BSSsa^^v3SiSk. 



] 
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belly, greyish- white ; tail feathers greyish-brown : legs and toes 
blueish-gprey ; and the membrane darker ; about twenty inches in 
length. The female is somewhat darker in colour, and is as 
usual, less in size. 

There are some other birds usually classed with the ducks, but 
as they are of no practical utility, and are neyer domesticated, I 
do not think I need enumerate them. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE DOMESTIC DUCK. 



The duck should always find a place in the poultry yard, pro- 
vided only that it can have access to water ; without water it is 
useless to endeayour to keep these fowl, but eren a very small 
supply will suffice. I myself, have kept them with success, and 
fattened the ordinary duck in a few weeks, to the weight of eight 
pounds, with no further supply of water than what was afifbrded 
by a large tub sunk in the ground, as I have already described, 
when treating of poultry-yards. It must be remembered, that 
the flesh of these birds will be found to partake to a great extent, 
of the flaYour of the food on which they have been fattened ; and 
as they are naturally very foul feeders, care should be taken for a 
week or so before idlling, to confine them to select food. Boiled 
potatoes are very good feeding, and are still better, if a little 
grain be mixed through them ; Indian meal will be found both 
economical and nutritiye, but should be used sparingly at first. 

Some recommend butchers ofial ; but I may only warn my read- 
ers, that although ducks may be fattened on such food to an unu- 
sual weight, and thus will be profitable for the maf ket, such feeding 
will render their flesh rank and gross, and not at all fit for table. 
In a garden, ducks will do good serrice, Yoraciously consuming 
slugs, frogs, and insects; nothing coming amiss to them; not 
being scratcherst they do not, like other poultry, commit such a 
degree of mischief in return, as to counterbaliuice their useful- 
ness. 
ITie duck is very prolific. I recollect reading an account in an 
^n^rlisb newspaper, of a duck belonging to o^Mx. Morrell, of Hel- 
per DaJJjr, which laid an egg daily fox eigVity-^^ft %\msc«msct^ ^% 
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— ^this was in 1823-4. The egg of the duck is by some people 
Tery much relished, haying a rich piquancy of flavour, which 
gives it a decided superiority over the egg of the common fowl ; 
and these qualities render it much in request with the pastry 
cook, and confectioner — three duck eggs being equal in culinary 
value to six hen eggs. The duck does not lay during the day, 
but generally in the night; exceptions regulated by circum- 
stances, will of course, occasionally occur. While laying, the 
duck requires more attention than the hen, until they are accus> 
tomed to resort to a regular nest for depositing their eggs — once, 
however, that this is effected, she will no longer require your 
attendance. 

The duck is a bad hatcher, she is too fond of the water, and is 
consequently too apt to suffer her eggs to get cold ; she will also, 
no matter what sort of weather it be, bring the ducklings to the 
water the moment they break the shell, a practice always injuri- 
ous and firequently fatal ; hence, the very common practice of 
setting ducks under hens. The eggs of the duck are thirty-one 
days in hatching ; during incubation, they require no turning, 
or other attention ; and when hatched, only require to be kept 
from water for a day or two ; their first food may be boiled eggs, 
nettles, and a little barley ; in a few days they demand no care, 
being perfectly able to shift for themselves ; but ducks at any 
age are the most helpless of the inhabitants of the poultry yard, 
having no weapons with which to defend themselves from vermin, 
or birds of prey, and their awkward waddling gait precluding 
their seeking safety in flight ; a good stout courageous cock, and 
a sharp little terrier dog, are the best protectors of your poultry, 
yard. The old duck is not so brave in the defence of her brood 
as the hen, but she will, nevertheless, although Mr. Waterton 
thinks otherwise, occasionally display much spirit. I have wit- 
nessed this repeatedly, and I recollect a striking painting illustra- 
tive of my remark, by that eminent artist Charles Grey, repre- 
senting a duck rushing furiously on a magpie, which had trans- 
fixed a duckling with its talons. Grey, like Landseer, never 
paints from imagination ; he never depicts scenes that could not 
happen, and he is a close observer of nature. 

THB ATLEBBURT, 

A large, handsome, white dock, is a very sc^t f&Y<roxvti^«3&dk. 
uDtU the introdaction of the YMie^ caX^n^'^^OkSsoi^^ ^st^ft*«sv^>s^ 
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more pioperlr Bonen, (as it takei It« n&me tram thit toim on 
tlie Seine,) was esteemed the moBt TBlnableof all; the Uttw Uid, 
howeTer, now fhirl; divides the honooi vitb it, uid Is by mxim 
regBrded u saperior. The flesh of the Ajrlesbnry dnck to of ft 
most delicate SaTonr, being bf many compared to that of the 
ehlcken. 



TJie Rouen dock iJ now pretty common ; it is of large rise ; 
Jf staall ig woTtblCM i it ig Tery proUftc, soA \sjt tgetot a Urge 
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TBB KCSCOVT OB HUSK DUCK 

Doea not, at some sappose, derive iU name from having been 
brought from that coantry, but from the jTaDOur of iti Jleeh, and 
should more properly be termed the Uuek-duck, of which its 
other name is onlj a comiptioti ; it ia easily diBtinguiehed bj a 
red membrane surrounding the eyes, and covering the cheeks. 
These ducks, not being Id esteem, on account of their pecoliar 
odour, and the unpleasant flavour of their flesh, are not worth 
breeding nnless to cross vith the common variety, in which case, 
let it be remarked, that the Musk-drojlc must be pat to the com- 
mon (ftfci; this will produce a very large cross, bntvi'ct veria, 
will prodace a very inferior one. 

The Musk duck is a distinct species from the common duck ; 
and the hybrid race will, therefore, not breed again between 
themselves, although they are capable of doing so with either of 
the species &om the commlxtore of which they sprung. 



Bemarkable for its erect walk; hence i 
hoohed-bill ; beak pointing dowawuds. 



name. The Dutch 



no 
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THB CALL DUCK, 

The bantam of its race, osually coloured like the wild mallard, 
bat often white. This colour is preferred by fowlers, who use 
it in the decoys, as it is easily distinguished from the others. 

The Aylesbury and Bouen varieties are the most yaluable, and 
the only yarieties to which I concelTc it necessary to call particu- 
lar attention. 

The wild duck pairs strictly with a single mate ; the domestic 
drake does not pair, and should hare from four to six mates, as 
circumstances may indicate. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



THE DISEASES OF FOWL, WITH THEIB SYMPTOMS AND TREAT- 
MENT. 

I MAT here premise that when you see a fowl beginning to droop 
or to exhibit a deficiency of appetite, if you can conyeniently 
make use of it for dinner, haye it killed forthwith. If, however, 
the fowl be of great value — ^perhaps a Spanish cock worth a guinea 
or upwards—we must do our best to save him. 

The most common diseases to which fowl are liable, are as 
follow : — 



Moulting. 


Fever. 


Pip. 


Consumption. 


Roup. 


Gout. 


Asthma. 


Corns. 


DiarrhOBa. 


Bloody Flux. 


Indigestion. 


CosUveoess. 


Apoplexy. 




ACCIDENTS. 


Producing— 




Fractures. 


Ulcers. 


Bruises. 


Loss of FeatbecB, ftc. 



MOULTING, 

While, as being a natural process of annual occurrence, it can 
scarcely be called a disease, yet must be treated of as if it really 
were one, from consideration of the efiects which it produces 
It is most dangerous to young chickens. With adult birds 
warmth and shelter are usually all that is required, united with 
d/et of a Bomewhat extra stimulating «ad uuXxvIvoma c^vaxsucter. 
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Dr. Bechstein remarks, that, in a state of nature, moulting 
occurs to wild birds precisely when their food is most plenty ; 
hence, nature herself points out that the fowl should, during 
that period, be furnished with an extra supply of food. After 
the third year the period of moulting becomes later and later, 
until it will sometimes happen in January or' February. Of 
course, when this occurs, every care as to warmth should be be- 
stowed. The use of Cayenne pepper alone will generally suffice. 
Do not listen to the recommendation of ignorant or presuming 
quacks ; if this simple treatment do not help them through, they 
will die in spite of all you may do. 

The feathers will at times drop off fowl, when not moulting, 
to a Tery considerable extent, rendering them often nearly naked. 
This is a disorder similar to the mange in many other animals ; 
and the same sort of treatment — yiz,, alteratives,* a change of 
diet, cleanliness, and fresh air — ^will generally be found sufficient 
to effect the cure. Be careful not to confound this affection with 
moulting. The distinction is, that in the latter case the feathers 
are replaced by new ones as fast as they are cast ; in the former 
this is not so, and the animal becomes bald.t 



MP. 

A disease to which young fowl are peculiarly liable, and that, 
too, chiefly in hot weather. 

The symptoms are — a thickening of the membrane of the 
tongue, especially towards the tip. This speedily becomes an 
obstruction of sufficient magnitude to impede the breathing ; this 
produces gasping for breath ; and at this stage the beak will often 
be held open. The plumage becomes ruffled and neglected espe- 
cially about the head and neck. The appetite gradually goes ; 
and the poor bird shows its distress by pining, moping, and seek- 
ing solitude and darkness. 

The cause of this disease is want of dean water and feeding 
upon hot food. Dr. Bechstein considers it to be analagous to the 
influenza of human beings. In fact, theories respecting its nature 

* Such as sulphur and nitre, fai the proportions of one quarter eadi, mixed with 
fresh butter. 

t Sulphur has by many been absurdly set down as poisonous to fowL I can only 
say, that such an assertion Is not oalj contrary to reason but to practice ; in my 
opinion It is one of the tajbrt and most Taluable medidnes wt can employ in the 
treatment of their diseases. 
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are too numerous to mention ; and are of very little practical im- 
portance. 

Cure Most writers recommend the immediate remoyal of 

the thickened membrane. I do not like this. Rather anoint the 
part with fresh butter or cream. Prick the scab with a needle if 
you like ; and give internally a pill about the size of a marble 
composed of — 

As much Cayenne pepper as will outweigh a grain of wheat. 

Mix with fresh butter, and give it every morning — ^keeping the 
fowl warm. Keep the bird supplied with plenty of fresh water ; 
preserre it from molestation, by keeping it by itself, and you 
will generally find it get well, if you have taken the disease in 
time. Do not let any one, equally ignorant and cruel, persuade 
you to cram the mouth with snuff, after having torn off the thick- 
ened membrane with your nail.* This is equally repugnimt to 
humanity and common reason. 

BOUP. 

The disease to which this term is improperly applied is an in- 
flamation of the tail gland. The true Boup is a disease extremely 
analagous to influenza in man, or even more so to the well-known 
distemper among dogs. 

The symptoms are — difficulty of breathing ; constant gaping ; 
dimness of sight ; lividity of the eyelids ; and the total loss of 
sight ; a discharge from the nostrils, that gradually becomes pur- 
ulent and fetid ; appetite has fled ; but thirst remains to the most 
aggravated extent. Sometimes this disease appears to occur in- 
dependently of any obvious cause ; but dirt, too hot feeding, and 
want of exercise are amongst the most usual. 

As to treatment — many writers have given various direc- 
tions as to the treatment of Boup. I shaU record a case related 
by an intelligent Middlesex farmer : — 

'* A cock, of about four or five months old, apparently turned 
out by somebody to die, came astray, and was in the last stage of 
Boup. The discharge from his mouth and nostrils was very con- 
siderable, and extremely pungent and fetid ; while his eyes ap- 

* M/ss Manning recommends forcing tobacco smoke down the bird's throat, and 
fyben, as sometimes is the case, the disease depends ou V\v« px«i«QA« qC a worm, 
then it is most successful. 
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peared to be affected with an inflamation similar to Egyptian 
opthalmia. The cock was placed at the fireside, his mouth and 
nostrils washed with soap and warm water, his eyes washed with 
warm milk and water, and the head gently rubbed with a dry 
cloth. Internally he was given long pellets formed of— 

Grotedlfinger. } *«"** P*"^ "«* ^^^ ^^ *^^®' 

He was also given to drink, lukewarm water sweetened with 
treacle. 

**ln three days this bird began to see, and in a week his sight 
was almost perfectly restored. A little mustard was still given 
him in his water ; and then some fiour of sulphur. He had also 
a pinch of calomel in some dough. He was g^radually brought 
out so as to iniLre him to the cold, and in a month was as well as 
ever. 

** Having moulted late the same bird caught cold at the first frost, 
and suffered a relapse — ^from which, however, he was recovered 
by warmth alone." 

My treatment would be merely a modification of the above — 
warmth and cleanliness, as matters of course ; but, for pellets, I 
prefer — 

Powdered genUan, . .1 part. 

Powdered gin;;er, . . 1 „ 

Epsom salts, . . If » 

Flour of sulphur, . . •in 

Make up with butter and give every morning. 

If the discharge should become fetid, the mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes may be bathed with a weak solution, composed of equal 
parts of chloride of lime and acetate of lead.* 

The other affection — ^that improperly passes under this name, 
viz., swelling of the tail gland — may be treated as a 6ot7. If it 
become inconveniently hard and ripe, let thepvs or matter out 
with a pen-knife, and it will soon get well. 

ASTHMA 

Is characterised by gaping, panting, and difficulty of breathing. 

We need not go far to seek for a cause. Our poultry are origi- 
nally natives of tropical climates ; and, however well they may 
appear climatized, they, nevertheless, roc^uisQ 8i\ni;sc& ^Q^ka&&s^\ssa&L<- 

• Fomentaiton, with an inftulon ot euMnnaA «»ii«rv V^ ^ij^x^se^'i^'sM*'^*^' 
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peratore than our climate, unaided by artificial means, can afifbrd. 
Hence, coughs, colds, catarrh, asthma, pulmonary consumption. 
CirRE.^-Warmth, with small repeated doses of hippo powder 
and sulphur mixed with butter.* 

DIABRHCEA 

Is occasioned by damp, and sometimes by improper food. Be- 
moYC the bird into dry quarters ; change tiiie food ; if it become 
very severe, give chalk ; add a little starch, mixed with Cayenne, 
to porridge, and give it warm. 

INDIGESTION. 

Caused by overfeeding and want of exercise. 

Cube — ^Lessen the quantity of food ; turn the fowl into an 
open walk, and give some powdered gentian and Cayenne in the 
food. 

APPOPLEXT. 

Symptoms — Staggering, shaking of the head,' and a sort of 
tipsy aspect. Some persons have, from ignorance of the true 
cause of this afEection, treated it as proceeding firom intestinal 
irritation, and prescribed Castor oil with syrup of ginger, &c. 
Scanty food, and that of light quality, and the application of 
leeches to the back of the neck, constitute, in my opinion the 
only effectual remedy. The knife is, however, the true one. 

FEYEB. 

Fowl are frequently subject to febrile affections. 

The mode of treatment is simple. — ^Light food, and little of it ; 
change of air ; and, if necessary, aperient medicines— such as 
Castor oil with a little burnt butter. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I regard as incurable ; but, if anything will do good, it is 
change of air and warmth. 

GOUT. 

ItB effects are obvious. Pellets oi coVocytit\L nun) \m iified ; but 
* The addition ot Cayenne pepper ^\UbeMi\xavwwtft«ox. 
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if you had, as you should have done, killed your fowl before they 
became so oldf it would have been more rational. They are now 
past use. Sulphur may also be found usefuL 

CORNS. 

These may generally be extracted with the point of a penknife. 
If ulcerated, as will often occur when neglected, touch with lunar 
caustic, and you may thus succeed in establishing healthy granu- 
lations. 

BLOODY FLUX 

Generally proceeds from an aggravated diarrhoea. Bice boiled 
in milk, or starch, usually effects a cure. 

COSTIYENESS. 

This affection will, in general, yield to Castor oil and burned 
butter. The diet should be sparing. Thin porridge will be found 
useful. 

In the case of Fractures, my advice is to put the fowl to death 
without loss of time. The same may be said of bruises. 

The accidental stripping of the feathers must not be confounded 
with the mangy affection already treated of. The difference will 
be seen by examining the state of the skin where it is exposed. 

Ulcers may be kept clean, dressed with a little lard, or washed 
with a weak solution of sugar of lead, as their aspect may 
seem to indicate. If they appear sluggish, they may be touched 
with bluestone. 



THE END. 
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